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Leaves from the Editor’s Note-Book 


John Carpenter Hbuse, London, E.C.4 


ITH some justification, I hope, | claimed in 
my notes last week that THE Great War : 
I Was Tuere! is the best of all the seven 
works dealing with the Great War that I -have been 
privileged to edit. Now, with Part 3 in their hands, 
my readers will have ample opportunity to decide 
for themselves the merits of that claim. Not only 
have we already presented nearly 140 pages of 
enthralling war narratives written by the men who 
lived through the exciting and perilous events they 
narrate, together with about 150 really new pictures, 
but we have in those pages, I think, shown clearly 
that it is possible to present a thoroughly human 
story of the War such as has never before been 
contrived. 


Sov readers of my other successful war publication, 

World War: A Pictorial History, may miss the note 
of the horror of war which was present in the 1,500 pages of 
that work. I do not ignore the horror and the waste of war 
in this work—almost every story that I print brings it out 
only too clearly—but all the many hundreds of thousands 
of surviving soldiers do, I fancy, recollect the War most 
definitely in its human aspects, which contrast only the more 
vividly with the inhumanity of war itself. 


Su photographs as those which | printed in pages 24 

and 25, and page 48 of our first Part, full of human 
interest as they are, serve to bring out the pity and the horror 
of it all, a note which I endeavoured to accentuate in the 
signed comment to that magnificent double-page photograph 
to which I refer. 


Wyiice brings me to another point : Such photographs as 

these and many others in our pages are reproduced as 
large as we can make them for a very definite reason, one 
that is much more important than the superiority and interest 
of a large photograph over a small one. They are mainly 
photographs of individuals—‘* Forgotten Men “—and it is 
my confident expectation that in not a few instances where 
the men seen in the photographs heve not themselves survived 
the misfortunes of war they may, nevertheless, be recognized 
by many surviving members of their families, friends, and 
old comrades in arms. 


T is an amiable weakness of the human being to take pleasure 
in seeing his portrait or that of his friends repreduced 

in print, but here the appeal is to something higher, and | 
should be more than pleased when any of these individual 
faces reproduced in our pages are recognized, if the readers 
concerned will send me a letter with such evidence of their 
identification as they can givé. Thus shall we be able to show 
that the Forgotten Men are sometimes remembered still. 


Many of my readers will no doubt have in their possession 
[Continued in page dii of this wrapper. 
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FIRST LONG SLEEP FOR THIRTEEN DAYS 


During the thirteen days which the retreat from Mons lasted, the infantry had about 4 hours’ rest in 24 and the 
cavalry about 3, but when the retreat was over the cavalry had the luxury of a whole day's rest at Gournay 
near Paris. The 11th Hussars are here seen bivouacked in the grounds of Madame Townshend’s chateau at 
Champs. The photograph shows Lieutenant Arkwright (who was killed flying later in the R.F.C.) making a hasty 
toilet. Photographs of the same regiment on their way to Mons appear in pp. 26 and 34. 
Imperial War Museum 
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HERE LIES A HIGHLANDER: ‘A GREAT PAL’ 


This remarkable photograph of the grave of a private in a Highland regiment is a moving example of the wonderful 
spirit of camaraderie that made the British Expeditionary Force that great band of brothers in arms which it 
was from 1914 to 1918. The cross was made from strips of wood torn from an ammunition box. On it are 
roughly scrawled the name, number and regiment of the dead soldier, and his comrades’ touching tribute to him: 
“He was a great pal.” His coat, torn by shell-fire, drapes the cross, and flowers such as might have decorated 

his grave at home have been placed there by his comrades. 
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* 23 August 27, 1914 


EPIC STORY of St. QUENTIN 


How Tom Bridges Saved Two Regiments 


by Lt.-Col. Osburn, D.S.O. 


Durine the retirement the spirits of the troops flagged under retreat and 


exhaustion. 


Colonel Osburn’s narrative shows how wholesale surrender at St. Quentin 


was averted by firm action on the part of a gallant cavalry officer, Major Tom Bridges, 
who himself adds fresh light to the story in pages 99-100 


s we turned into the Grand’ 
A Place at St. Quentin on that 
late August afternoon not a 
single German was to be seen. The 
whole square was thronged with British 
infantrymen standing in groups or 
wandering about in an aimless fashion, 
most of them without either packs or 
rifles. Scores had gone to sleep sitting 
on the pavement, their backs against 
the fronts of the shops. Many, ex- 
hausted, lay at full length on the pave- 
ment. Some few, obviously intoxi- 
cated, wandered about firing in the air 
at real or imaginary German aeroplanes. 
The great majority were not only with- 
out their arms but had apparently either 
lost or thrown away their belts, water 
bottles and other equipment. 

There must have been several hun- 
dred men in the Square, and more in 
the side streets; yet apparently they 
were without officers—anyway, no 
officers were to be seen. On the road 
down to the station we found Major 
Tom Bridges with part of his squadron 
and a few Lancers, horse-gunners and 
other stragglers who had attached 
themselves to his command. We fol- 
lowed him down to the station. 

Apparently some hours before our 
arrival the last train that was to leave 
St. Quentin—Pariswards—for several 
years, had steamed out, carrying with 
it most of the British General Staff. 
A mob of disorganized soldiery had 
collected at the station, and I was told 
some had booed and cheered ironically 
these senior Staff officers as the Staff 
train steamed out. 


CESTAINLY many of these infantrymen 
appeared to be in a queer, rather 
truculent, mood. Bridges, who had sized 
up the situation, harangued this dis- 
organized mob that only a few hours 
before had represented at least two 
famous regiments of the 4th Division. 
Dismounted and standing far back 
in the crowd I could not hear what he 
said, but his words of encouragement 
and exhortation were received with 


sullen disapproval and murmurs by the 
bulk of those around him. One man 
shouted out: “Our old man (his 
Colonel) has surrendered to the Ger- 
mans, and we'll stick to him. We don’t 
want any bloody cavalry interfering!” 
and he pointed his rifle at Bridges. 

I failed at first to understand how all 
these English soldiers could have sur- 
rendered to the Germans whom we had 
left several miles outside the city. But 
I was tired and hungry and I didn’t 
much care what happened. Losing 
interest in what was taking place at 
the station I rode back up to the 
Grand’ Place, hoping I should find 
some food and a sofa on which I could 
lie down. As I rode up from the 
station many of the men in the street 
stared at me disdainfully, their arms 
folded; scarcely one saluted—I was 
for them only “one of the bloody 
interfering cavalry officers.” The events 
of the last three or four days had 
evidently diminished the prestige of 
the officer caste. 

I began to wonder whether Bridges 
would be really shot if he continued 
his harangue at the railway station. 
In the Grand’ Place I seemed to be the 
only officer... . 


MISTAKEN HOSPITALITY 


| TIED my horse to a lamp-post, in- 

tending to find a shop where I could 
buy some food and get permission to 
lie down. But nearly every shop was 
closed or else the door was blocked by 
an indignant proprietor and his wife 
who insisted, as I was an officer, that 
I should go in at once and clear out the 
English soldiery who had entered and 
were lying asleep in the bedrooms and 
passages, and in some cases had helped 
themselves to food. 

“Your men are all drunk, will you 
order them out of the house? I have 
young daughters in my house—the 
men have entered my kitchen—it is 
disgraceful! Why is there no order? 
Why are there no officers? Your 
troops have been here for hours and 
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‘up to no good; please order them to 


go away!” 

“Tt is all your fault,’ I said angrily, 
““T have seen your people giving our 
tired men white wine to drink; and 
you know they can have had nothing 
to eat for twenty-four hours. Why on 
earth do you not give them all some 
bread and butter and make them some 
coffee?” They looked at me in amaze- 
ment. French peasants will often give 
wine away—but who ever heard of a 
French shopkeeper giving away butter ! 

The townsfolk were exaggerating— 
only a few of the men were drunk. 
Certainly in nearly every house and 
shop I entered there were a few English 
soldiers. Even in a chemist’s shop 
where I tried unsuccessfully—the pro- 
prietor was merely rude—to buy some 
soap, two British soldiers were lying 
fast asleep, not on, but underneath the 
couch in the chemist’s back parlour. 

But I saw few actually drunk. Even- 
tually I got some bread and a bottle 
of white wine, and to avoid the recrimi- 
nations of the shop people I decided 
I would sleep out in the Grand’ Place 
as so many men were doing. The 
pavement looked hard and the cobble- 
stones in the square too uneven. 
Eventually, for the first time in my 
life—may it be the last !—I decided to 
sleep in the paved gutter which looked 
dry and cleaner than the road. Rolling 
up my Burberry for a pillow, I lay down 
in the gutter close to my horse. 


\W/ HEN I awoke it was dusk, and two 

or three officers of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards were in the square with Bridges. 
Apparently, Bridges was having an 
interview with some official—I believe, 
the Mayor of St. Quentin—urging him 
to provide horses and carts to take those 
of our men who were too sore-footed to 
be able to march out of the town. I 
walked over to listen. As far as I could 
understand, the official—Mayor or who- 
ever he was—was very indignant; he 
kept on saying : 

“* You understand, m’sieur le Majeur, 
it is now too late. These men have 
surrendered to the Germans!” 

“ How ? The Germans are not here.” 

“Their colonel and officers have 
signed a paper giving me the numbers 
of the men of each regiment and the 
names of the officers who are prepared 
to surrender, and I have sent a copy of 
this out under a white flag to the com- 
mander of the approaching German 
army.” 

“* But you have no business, m’sieur, 
as a loyal Frenchman, to assist allied 
troops to surrender.” 

“What else ?” 
“Consider, m’sieur le 


urged the Mayor. 
Majeur, the 


cl 





ON THE LINE OF THE GREAT RETREAT — 
North of St. Quentin lies this stretch of flat country, across which the British Army retreated into the town in August 1914, and from 
which the Germans entered it a few hours later. Here the incidents related by Sir Tom Bridges in page 99 occurred. Later this country was 
the scene of fierce fighting, and in the foreground, on the highest ground N. of the town, are the remains of a concrete “ pill-box.” In the 


centre background can be seen the magnificent church of St. Quentin, which was bad 


alternatives. The German army is at 
Gricourt ? Very well; I, representing 
the inhabitants of St. Quentin, who do 
not want our beautiful town unneces- 
sarily destroyed by shell-fire because it 
happens to be full of English troops, 
have said to your colonels and your 
men : ‘ Will you please go out and fight 
the German army outside St. Quentin ?’ 
But your men, they say, ‘ No ; we cannot 
fight! We have lost nearly all our 
officers, our Staff have gone away by 
train, we do not know where to. Also, 
we have no artillery, most of us have 
neither rifles nor ammunition, and we 
are all so very tired!’ Then, m’sieur 
le Majeur, I say to them, ‘ Then, please, 
if you will not fight, will you please 
go right away, and presently the Germans 
will enter St. Quentin peacefully ; so 
the inhabitants will be glad to be 
tranquil and not killed, and all our good 
shops not burnt.’ But they reply to me, 
“No, we cannot go away! We are 
terribly, terribly tired. We have had no 
proper food or rest for many days, and 
yesterday we fought a great battle. 


Photo, A. J. Insall. copyright A.P. 


We have not got any maps, and we do 
not even know where to go to. So we 
will stay in St. Quentin and have a 
little rest.’ Then I say to them, ‘ Since 
you will neither fight nor go away, then 
please you must surrender.’ So I send 
out a list of those who surrender to the 
German commander, and now all is 


properly arranged.” 


RRANGED! Yet the logic of this 
argument was irresistible but for one 
point, which Bridges had quickly seized 
upon. The men could be got away if 
every horse and cart in St. Quentin was 
collected for those men too tired to 
march; his cavalrymen would escort 
them out of the town. So the shops and 
streets would be cleared of tired and 
drunken men, and there would be no 
more firing off of rifles. But there was 
to be no more of this wine, only tea or 
coffee and bread. 

So eventually it was arranged. Bridges 
had saved the situation which, though 
bad, was understandable. Disorganized 
stragglers had arrived by the hundred, 


ly damaged by shell-fire, but is now completely restored. 
Ltd. 


many out of sheer fatigue having 
thrown away their packs and rifles. 
They had tramped beneath the blazing 
August sun with empty stomachs, 
dispirited and utterly weary : many 
received quantities of wine from friendly 
French peasants to revive them in those 
dusty lanes. Literally, in many cases 
their bellies were full of wine and their 
boots were half-full of blood; that I 
saw myself. 

The English soldier’s feet, like his 
head but unlike his heart, are not his 
strong point. 

To me it seems there was every excuse 
for the two colonels and the one or two 
pale, exhausted-looking subalterns whom 
I had noticed mingling with the crowd 
down at the station. Without Staff, 
without maps or orders, without food, 
without ammunition, what could the 
remnants of broken infantry do before 
the advance of a victorious army 


whose cavalry could have mopped them ~ 


up in an hour? Probably, looking back 
on it now, the two colonels did almost 
the only thing feasible and the brave 





thing. Middle-aged men, both of them 
tooked utterly exhausted. From their 
appearance they were suffering severely 
from the sun ; that alone might account 
for their not having thought of using 
the mayor as a collector of country carts. 

So Bridges sent the remnant of 
his squadron round St. Quentin to 
encourage and collect in the square as 
many as possible of the infantrymen 
who were willing to join us in making our 
escape. The shots in different parts of 
the town still continued. Perhaps a few 
drunken soldiers were still having an 
imaginary wrestle with the “ Angels of 
Mons,” or something more repulsive ; 
white wine can raise many images. Or 
did some of Bridges’ squadron shoot a 
few who too truculently scorned their 
suggestion that there was still time to 
run and fight another day ? 


BP Dces asked me to count the men 

who were collecting in the square 
and get them into fours. I counted one 
hundred and ten fours; that is to say, 
four hundred and forty men. Then he 
asked me to do something else—I forget 
what it was. A few men had whistles 
and Jews’ harps—perhaps they had 
them in their haversacks, as soldiers 
often do—and they formed a sort of 
band. We persuaded one of the colonels 
to march in front of his men. My 
recollection is that he looked very pale, 
entirely dazed, had no Sam Browne belt 
and leant heavily on his stick, ap- 
parently so exhausted with fatigue and 
the heat that he could scarcely have 
known what he was doing. Some of his 
men called to him encouraging words, 
affectionate and familiar, but not meant 
insolently, such as: “ Buck up, sir! 


COBBLES OF ST, QUENTIN—ONCE THE BEDS OF BRITISH SOLDIERS _ 
Here is the Grand’ Place of St. Quentin as it is today. Its people sleep safely in their 


beds, and at night its cobbles echo only the footsteps of belated citizens. 


But these stones 


were the scene of moving events in August 1914. Upon them 4th Division men in retreat 

from Mons flung themselves down in a sleep of utter exhaustion, and were only roused 

by the heroic energy of Major Tom Bridges, who got them away 
Photo, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Ltd. 


in the nick of time. 


Cheer up, daddy! Now we shan’t be 
long! We are all going back to ‘ Hang- 
le-Tear’*!” 

Actually I saw him saluting one of his 
own corporals, who did not even look 
surprised. What with fatigue, heat, 
drink and the demoralization of defeat, 
many hardly knew what they were doing. 
I was so tired myself that I went to 
sleep on my horse almost immediately 
after I remounted and nearly fell off, 
much to the amusement of some of the 
infantry, who supposed I was as drunk 
with white wine as some of their 
comrades. 

By this time it was quite dark. It 
seemed to have taken hours to collect 
the men, yet we did not move off. I 
began to feel quite sick with impatience. 
Over-tired or sheer funk? What on 
earth were the German cavalry doing ? 
At about five that afternoon they had 
been at Gricourt. We had held on there, 
keeping them back until about six 
o’clock, and it was now nearly eleven 
o'clock, and Gricourt was but a few 








miles outside the town. Why had they 
not entered the town and mopped up 
this disorganized mob? Had they, 
informed by their aeroplanes of the 
situation, already encircled the town ? 

It was nearly half-past twelve before 
we left St. Quentin. The sultry August 
day had passed, to leave a thick summer 
mist. Our small army was at last 
collected. Every kind of vehicle had 
been filled with men with blistered feet. 
In front of them, on foot, were several 
hundred infantry, mostly of two regi- 
ments, but containing representatives 
of nearly every unit in the 4th Division, 
and behind, to form the rearguard to 
this extraordinary cavalcade, Tom 


Bridges’ mounted column—the gallant 
little band of 4th Dragoon Guards, 
with driblets of Lancers, Hussars, Irish 
Horse, Signallers and the rest of the 
stragglers. In front of all rode a liaison 
officer and a guide sent by the Mayor, 
and, I think, Tom Bridges. By his side, 
walking, armed with a walking-stick, 
was one of the two colonels, a thick-set, 
man, who had surrendered (the other 
had disappeared). And immediately 
behind them the miscellaneous “ band ” 
of Jews’ harps and penny whistles. 

So through the darkness and the thick, 
shrouding fog of that summer night we 
marched out, literally feeling our way 
through the countryside, so thick was 
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FRIENDS AND ENEMIES OF FRANCE PASSED THIS WAY 


the mist. At about two in the morning 
we had reached the villages of Savy and 
Roupy. Just as we started to leave St. 
Quentin I woke up to the fact that my 
precious map-case was missing, and I 
had to return to look for it in the now 
deserted Grand’ Place. As for a 
moment I sat on my horse alone there, 
taking a last look round, I heard an 
ominous sound—the metallic rattle on 
the cobbles of cavalry entering the town 
through one of the darkened side 
streets that led into the Grand’ Place. 

The Germans must have entered St. 
Quentin but a few minutes after the tail 
of our queer little column disappeared 
westward through the fog towards Savy. 


ee | 





Through the rue d'Isle,seen above, the British 


St. Quentin is a memorable name in the history of the Great War. 
Expeditionary Force passed in August dg plodding onwards from north to south towards the railway station which 


lies at the foot of the hill. Nearly four years later large concentrations took place here before the great German offensive 
of March 1918. The photograph shows St. Quentin as it is today, a quiet town with all the war-time scars healed. 
Photo, A. J. Insall, copright A.P. Ltd. 
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Russcil, London 
MAJOR AND DRUMMER TOO 
This photograph shows Sir Tom Bridges 
in war time, when he rallied the dead-beat 
British soldiers at St. Quentin to the 
strains of ‘‘ The British Grenadiers.” 


ation of the infantry became 

precarious. Marched literally 
off their feet, they straggled into the 
town in a demoralized condition. In 
the early afterncon our Brigadier had 
called the officers together and said we 
were in a very tight corner, but must 
tight it out and die like gentlemen. He 
appointed me rearguard commander 
with two squadrons and two com- 
panies of French Territorial infantry 
in support. My orders were to hold the 
(sermans off and retire through St. 
Quentin at 6 p.m. (I was not actually 
clear of it until six hours Jater.) I made 
my dispositions and pushed out patrols 
to keep touch with the enemy. One of 
these. a corporal and three men, got 
cut off and joined a French cavalry 
regiment, but eventually found their 
way back to us a fortnight later. 


A PPROACHING St. Quentin, the situ- 


HE Germans were slow in coming 
on. During the afternoon a large 
grev car loaded with ladies came up 
on to a hill near by and had a good 
look round. The car was so like a Staff 
Benz that we thought the sex of the 
ladies doubtful. We sent a patrol to 
investigate, but it quickly turned and 
was gone. The Frenchmen were dug in 
on a rise north of the town, a nice 
position, with a clear field of fire. I 
arranged with the commandant that 
he should stay there till 4 p.m., but 
after visiting the outposts and return- 
ing about 2 p.m., there was not a pair 
of red trousers in sight anywhere. 
This was my first experience of Allied 
co-operation. The French, in spite of 
their gallantry and inherent military 


‘were clear, as, barring an 
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TOY DRUM 


August 27, 1914 


and 


TIN WHISTLE 


by Lt.-Gen. Sir Tom Bridges, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


To supplement Col. Osburn’s story of the grave state of affairs in St. Quentin 
on Aug. 27, and the rallying of the troops by a brave and resourceful Major, we are 
privileged to publish that officer’s personal account of an immortal incident of the 


Great War. 


qualities, were often unreliable’ and 
unpunctual. It may be that their 
methods were different from ours. 
They came and went like autumn 
leaves. Where we would hold a position 
they would abandon it and retake it 
with a brilliant counter-attack, and 
Vheure militaire, inexorable for 
le déjeuner, seemed meaningless in 
operations. One had to remember that 
Marianne was a woman and would keep 
you guessing. Heroic in danger, she 
would run from a mouse. She would 
rise to the heights and descend to the 
depths. Like the prophet Habakkuk, 
she was capable de tout. Our inter- 
preter officer, Harrison (4th Hussars), 
went into St. Quentin to 
find out if the infantry 


occasional solitary lame 
duck, they seemed to have 
ceased coming down the 
Le Cateau road, a part of 
which we could see. 

On his return he reported 
the place swarming with 
stragglers. He could find 
no officers, and the men 
were going into the houses 
and lying down to sleep. I 
then dispatched Sewell 
[Brigadier-General Sewell] 
with some hefty hench- 
men, farriers and the like, 
to clear out the houses 
and get everyone into the 
market place. He was 
also to find the Maire 
and commandeer bread 
and cheese and beer for 
our men, who were now 
on short commons, and to 
have it put down ready by 
portions on the pavement 
outside the Mairie, so that 
if we were pressed, as 
seemed quite possible, we 
should not have to waste 
time issuing rations. 

We gradually fell back 
into the town, leaving 
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dispatches seven times, 
K.C.M.G., and was promoted Major-General. 


Sir Tom Bridges retired in 1922 


two troops and machine-guns to hold 
the bridge over the river. There 
were two or three hundred men lying 
about in the Place and the few offi- 
cers, try as they would, could not get 
a kick out of them. Worse, Harrison 
now reported that the remains of two 
battalions had piled arms in the railway 
station, and that their commanding 
officer had given a written assurance 
to the Maire that they would surrender 
and fight no more, in order to save the 
town from bombardment. I had to 
relieve the Maire of this document at 
once, and sent Harrison back to tell 
the two commanding officers that there 
was a cavalry rearguard still behind 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR TOM BRIDGES 


Above Sir Tom Bridges is seen ashe is today. During the 
war he was wounded three times, he was mentioned in 


received the K.C.B. and 


Si 





SUCH DRUMS SAVED THE STRAGGLERS OF ST. QUENTIN 





Even today in the toy shops of St. Quentin souvenirs may be bought of that remarkable 
incident in the story of the war when Major Tom Bridges collected stragglers of two 
regiments, dead beat and downhearted, and led them forward on the weary retreat to the 
strains of “‘ The British Grenadiers,” played by himself on a toy drum and his trumpeter 


on a tin whistle. 


Here is a shop in St. Quentin, where drums such as Major Bridges 


beat are still bought by the boys of the town as prized toys. 
Photo, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Ltd. 


them, and they must hurry up and get ~ 


out. Apparently a meeting was then 
held and the men refused to march on 
the ground that they had already 
surrendered and would only come away 
if a train was sent to take them. I 
therefore sent an ultimatum giving 
them half an hour’s grace, during which 
time some carts would be provided for 
those who really could not walk, but 
letting them know that I would leave 
no British soldier alive in St. Quentin. 

Upon this they left the station and 
gave no more trouble. I quote this 
unpleasant incident to show to what 
extremes good troops will be driven by 
fatigue. I conducted these negotiations 
through an intermediary, as I knew 
one of the colonels well and had met 
the other, and they were, of course, 
both senior to me. 


THE men in the square were a different 

problem, and so jaded it was pathetic 
to see them. If one only had a band, I 
thought. Why not? There was a toy 
shop handy which provided my trum- 
peter and myself with a tin whistle and a 
drum, and we marched round and round 
the fountain where the men were lying 
like the dead, playing “The British 
Grenadiers” and “Tipperary,” and beat- 
ing the drum like mad. They sat up 
and began to laugh and even cheer. I 
stopped playing and made them a short 
exhortation and told them I was going 
to take them back to their regiments. 
They began to stand up and fall in, 
and eventually we moved slowly off into 
the night to the music of our improvised 
band, now reinforced with a couple 
of mouth-organs. When well clear of 
the town I tried to delegate my func- 
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tions to someone else, but the infantry 
would not let me go. “ Don’t leave us, 
major,” they cried, ‘‘ or by God we'll 
not get anywhere.” So on we went, and 
it was early morning before I got back 
to my squadron. Our rearguard was 
unmolested by the Germans, and it 
looked as if “ more haste, less speed ” 
might well have been the description of 
this part of the retreat. 

Both the colonels above mentioned 
were afterwards court-martialled and 
cashiered. One of them, Elkington, 
joined the French Foreign Legion and 
worked his way to a commission. He 
was badly wounded and received the 
Legion of Honour. For his gallantry 
in the field the King reinstated him in the 
Army and awarded him the D.S.O. 


SWORDS IN THE MOONLIGHT 

T= night of the anniversary of Sedan 

found us riding through the Forest of 
Compiégne in the white moonlight 
with drawn swords, ready to fall upon 
our enemy, whom we were informed 
(quite inaccurately) had now surrounded 
us. There is no doubt, however, that 
the Germans were making strenuous 
efforts to round up the British. Hate 
was the motif of the hour. 

The word “contemptible” tickled 
the queer sense of humour of the British 
soldier, and was a valuable slogan for 
the first seven divisions, and no doubt 
gave impetus to recruiting, but this 
translation of the word is hardly a fair 
one. “Insignificant” would probably 
meet the case. 


AttHoucs we found a fleet of supply 

wagons in the wood with engines 
still running, and other queer things, 
including German soldiers in grey-green 
cut in half at the waist—I never knew 
how (was it an illusion caused by the 
ground mist or did I dream it, for I 
rode in a trance ?)—we emerged into 
the open without further contact. 

It was a relief to halt at last within 
the defences of Paris, for even the most 
unimaginative were by that time won- 
dering when and where the chase would 
end. On the doctor’s advice I got leave 
and borrowed a car to go into Paris 
and see a specialist about my face. 
Paris was a dead city, the shutters were 
up, the streets entrenched, and the 
Government gone to Bordeaux. The 
specialist had a German name. He 
tubbed his hands and beamed on me. 
Our army had had a bad time, yes ? 
The Germans were supermen—Paris 
would now surrender to them? And 
soon. The battle of the Marne, already 
preparing, must have come as a shock 
to him. Time, he said, would heal my 
cheekbone. 











GOOD FORTUNE OF WAR 


An army must be fed while it 
fights and many of the men who 
minister to its needs never ap- 
proach the front line. Above 
during the retreat from Mons, 
while the “ foot sloggers ” marched 
20 hours a day in the great retreat, 
two privates of the Army Service 
Corps are lucky enough to be able 
to toast the “ entente cordiale” 
in a café far from the front. 


Equally happy is the A.S.C. man, 
right, enjoying a peaceful shave 
with plenty of hot water available. 
He is the driver of a British trac- 
tion engine, and it is a remarkable 
proof of the complete equipment of 
the B.E.F. that even in August 
1914 such ponderous machines 
were on the French roads, drawing 
their load of supplies. 
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* 25 August 23-September 5, 1914 


* SLEEP-WALKERS ” 
of the GREAT RETREAT 


by Cpl. B. J. Denore 


Corporat BERNARD JOHN DENORE of the Ist Royal Berkshire Regt., which was 

in the 2nd Division of the Ist Army Corps at the battle of and the retreat from Mons, 

here describes most vividly in diary form the experiences of a non-commissioned 

officer from the beginning to the end of those exhausting days. Corporal Denore 

was wounded (in seven places) four weeks later at Zonnebeke during the Ist battle 
of Ypres and invalided home 


Te as 





ing since 2.30 a.m., and about 
11.15 a.m. an order was passed 
down for “A” Company (my com- 
pany) to deploy to the right and dig in 
on the south bank of a railway cutting. 

We deployed and started digging in, 
but as the soil was mostly chalk, we were 
able to make only shallow holes. While 
we were digging the German artillery 
opened fire. The range was perfect, 
about six shells at a time bursting in 
line directly over our heads, All of us 
except the company commander fell 
flat on our faces, frightened and sur- 
prised; but after a while we got up 
and looked over the rough parapet we 
had thrown up; and could not see 
much. One or two men had been 
wounded, and one was killed. 

There was a town about one mile 
away on our left front, and a lot of 
movement was going on round about it ; 
and there was a small village called 
Binche on our right, where there was a 
lot of heavy firing going on—rifle and 
artillery. 

We saw the Germans attack on our 


A ucust 23.—We had been march- 


THE KAISER’S CAVALRY ARRAYED FOR WAR 


The first contacts between the opposing armies in the World War were made by the cavalry 
of the Allies and the Central Powers. Above is the head of a German Dragoon regiment 
on the march, while below dragoons are crossing a stream. Their shining helmets are 
covered with cloth, but they still carry lances, as did all the German dragoons in the 
early days of the war. It was such a squadron as this that the 1st Berkshire encountered. 


left in great masses, but they were 
beaten back by the Coldstream Guards. 

A squadron of German cavalry 
crossed our front about 800 yards 
distant, and we opened fire on them. 
We hit a few and the fact that we were 
doing something definite improved our 
moral immensely, and took away a 
lot of our nervousness. 

The artillery fire from the Germans 
was very heavy, but was dropping 
behind us on a British battery. The 
company officer, who had stayed in the 
open all the time, had taken a couple 
of men to help get the wounded away 
from the battery behind us. He 
returned about 6.30 p.m., when the 
firing had died down a bit, and told us 
the battery had been blown to bits. 

I was then sent with four men on 
outpost to a signal box at a level 
crossing, and found it was being used 
as a clearing station for wounded. 
After dark more wounded were brought 
in from the 9th Battery R.F.A. (the 
battery that was cut up). One man was 
in a very bad way, and kept shrieking 
out for somebody to bring a razor 
and cut his throat, and two others died 
almost immediately. 


| WAS going to move a bundle of hay 
when someone called out, “ Look 
out,chum. There’s a bloke in there.” 
I saw a leg completely severed from 
its body, and suddenly felt very sick 
and tired. 

The German rifle-fire started again 
and an artilleryman to whom I was 
talking was shot dead. I was sick then. 

Nothing much happened during the 
night, except that one man spent the 
time kissing a string of rosary beads, 
and another swore practically the whole 
night. 

August 24.—Just about dawn a 
party of Germans came near and we 
opened fire on them and hit quite a 
number. We thought of following them 
up, but a corporal brought an order to 
retire. We joined the company again 
behind the trenches, and learnt that the 
town we could see was Mons. 





After a while we joined up with the 
rest of the battalion on the road and 
went back the same route we covered 
coming up. All the time there was 
plenty of firing going on by Givry, and 
about midday we deployed and opened 
fire on a regiment of German cavalry. 
They dismounted and returned our 
fire, which was all “rapid” and was 
telling on them. Then suddenly they 
mounted and disappeared out of range. 
We continued marching back for about 
four hours. Then again we deployed 
and opened fire on more German 
cavalry, but this time they kept out of 
range and eventually moved off al- 


together. 

M* platoon was sent forward to a 
small village, where we stayed all 

night firing occasionally at what we 

hoped were German cavalry. 

August 25.—We started off about 
5 a.m., still retiring, and so far we 
had had no food since Sunday the 
23rd. All day long we marched, and 
although a lot of firing was going on, 
we did none of it. About 6.30 p.m. we 
got to a place called Maroilles, and my 
platoon spent the night guarding a 
bridge over a stream. The Germans 
attacked about 9 p.m. and kept it up 
all night, but didn’t get into Maroilles. 


About forty-five of the company were 
killed or wounded, including the com- 
pany officer. A voice had called out in 
English, “ Has anybody got a map?” 
and when our C.Q. stood up with his 
map, a German walked up and shot 
him with a revolver. The German was 
killed by a bayonet stab from a private. 

August 26.—The Germans_ with- 
drew at dawn, and soon after we 
continued retiring, and had not been 
on the march very long before we saw 
a French regiment, which showed that 
not all of them had deserted us. 


We marched all day long, miles and 
miles it seemed, probably owing to the 
fact that we had had no sleep at all 
since Saturday the 22nd, and had had 
very little food to eat, and the marching 
discipline was not good. I myself 
frequently felt very sick. 

We had a bit of a fight at night, and 
what made matters worse was that it 
happened at Venerolles, the village we 
were billeted in before we went up to 
Mons. Anyway, the Germans retired 
from the fight. 

August 27.—At dawn we started on 
the march again. I noticed that the 
curé and one old fellow stayed in 
Venerolles, but all the other inhabitants 
went the previous night. 

A lot of our men threw away their 
overcoats while we were on the road 
today, but I kept mine. 





WHERE ONE MORE RIVER WAS CROSSED 
As the British Army retreated bridge after bridge over narrow streams and broad rivers was 


blown up to delay the enemy advance. 


At this spot near Chauny the 1st Berkshires, as told in 


this chapter, paused in their retreat southward to cover the Royal Engineers while they blew 
up the bridge over the Oise. The new bridge is the standard of many hundreds in ferro-concrete. 
Photo, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Ltd. 


The marching was getting quite 
disorderly; numbers of men from 
other regiments were mixed up with us. 

We reached St. Quentin, a nice town, 
just before dark, but marched straight 
through and dug ourselves in on some 
high ground, with a battery of artillery 
in line with us. Although we saw 
plenty of movement in the town the 
Germans didn’t attack us, neither did 
we fire on them. During the night a 
man near me quite suddenly started 
squealing like a pig, and then jumped 
out of the trench, ran straight down 
the hill towards the town, and shot 
himself through the foot. He was 
brought in by some artillerymen. 

August 28.—Again at dawn we 
started on the march, and during the 
first halt another fellow shot himself 
through the foot. 


T# roads were in a terrible state, the 
heat was terrific, there seemed to 
be very little order about anything, 
and mixed up with us and wandering 
about all over the roads were refugees 
with all sorts of conveyances—prams, 
trucks, wheelbarrows, and tiny little 
carts drawn by dogs. They were piled 
up with what looked like beds and 
bedding, and all of them asked us for 
food, which we could not give them, as 
we had none ourselves. 
The men were discarding their equip- 
ment in a wholesale fashion in spite of 
orders to the contrary; also many of 
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them fell out, and rejoined again 
towards dusk. They had been riding 
on limbers and wagons, and officers’ 
chargers, and generally looked worse 
than those of us who kept going all day. 
That night I went on outpost, but I 
did not know where exactly, as things. 
were getting hazy in my mind. I tried 
to keep a diary, although it was against 
orders. Anyway, I couldn’t realize all 
that was happening, and only knew 
that I was always tired, hungry, un- 
shaven, and dirty. My feet were sore, 
water was scarce, in fact, it was issued 
in half-pints, as we were not allowed to 
touch the native water. The regulations 
were kept in force in that respect—so 
much so that two men were put under 
arrest and sentenced to field punish- 
ment for stealing bread from an empty 
house. 

Then, again, it wasn’t straight march- 
ing. For every few hours we had to 
deploy and beat off an attack, and 
every time somebody I knew was 
killed or wounded. And after we had 
beaten off the attacking force, on we 
went again—retiring. 

August 29th.—A despatch was read 
to us, from General French, explaining 
that the B.E.F. was on the west of a 
sort of horseshoe, and that the retire- 
ment was to draw the Germans right 
into it, when they would be nipped 
off. That afternoon we went to a 
place called Chauny to guard the river 
while some R.E.’s blew up the bridges. 


It was a change from the everlasting 
marching, and we managed to get some 
vegetables out of the gardens and cook 
them. A few Uhblans appeared, but got 
away again in spite of our fire. So far 
as I could tell there wasn’t a single 
civilian in the town, and all the houses 
were barricaded; while outside of 
them were buckets of wine—pink, blue, 
red, whitish, and other colours. We 
were not allowed to drink any. 

August 30.—Just as we were leaving 
Chauny—about 4 a.m.—two girls were 
found and were taken along with us. 


Altuoucr all the bridges were blown 
up, the Germans were after us 
almost immediately. God only knew how 
they got over so soon. Their fire was 
heavy but high; the few we saw were 
firing from their hips as they advanced. 
We fired for about half an hour. Then 
the artillery came into action, and we 
retired about two or three miles under 
cover of their fire. Then we waited 
till the Germans came up, and we began 
all over again, and then again, and then 
again, all day long. It was terribly 
tiring, heart-breaking work, as we 
seemed to have the measure of the 
Germans, and yet we retired. 

During the evening the Guards 
Brigade took over the rearguard work 
while our Brigade went on to Castle 
Isoy, and bivouacked and slept for 
about six hours. 


August 31.—Again we were rear- 
guard, but did little fighting. We 
marched instead, staggering about the 
road like a crowd of gipsies. Some of 
the fellows had puttees wrapped round 
their feet instead of boots; others had 
soft shoes they had picked up some- 
where; others walked in their socks, 
with their feet all bleeding. My own 
boots would have disgraced a tramp, 
but I was too frightened to take them 
off and look at my feet. Yet they 
marched until they dropped, and then 
somehow got up and marched again. 

One man (Ginger Gilmore) found a 
mouth-organ, and, despite the fact that 
his feet were bound in blood-soaked 
rags, he staggered along at the head of 
the company playing tunes all day. 
Mostly he played “ The Irish Emigrant,” 
which is a good marching tune. He 
reminded me of Captain Oates. 

An officer asked me if I wanted a 
turn on his horse, but I looked at the 
fellow on it, and said, “ No thanks.” 

The marching was getting on every- 
one’s nerves, but, as I went I kept 
saying to myself, “If you can, force 
your heart and nerve and sinew.” 
Just that, over and over again. 

That night we spent the time looking 
for a Uhlan regiment, but didn’t 
get in touch with them, and every time 
we stopped we fell asleep; in fact we 
slept while we were marching, and 
consequently kept falling over. 


KHAKI LINE GOES BACK THROUGH A DESERTED VILLAGE 
Many of the French villages through which the British Expeditionary Force passed during 
the retreat presented a very different appearance from what they had done a few days earlier. 
Then the villagers had lined the streets to watch their Allies go forward, but as they came 
back the inhabitants had fled south before the invaders. Here a few infantrymen and 
signallers on bicycles are passing through a village of empty houses and closed shops. 
Imperial War Museum 


September 1.—We continued at the 
same game from dawn till dark, and 
dark till dawn—marching and fighting 
and marching. Every roll call there 
were fewer to answer—some were killed, 
some wounded, and some who had 
fallen out were missing. 

During this afternoon we fought for 
about three hours—near Villers—Cot- 
terets, I think it was, but I was getting 
very mixed about things, even mixed 
about the days of the week. Fifteen 
men in my company were killed, one in 
a rather peculiar fashion. He was 
bending down, handing me a piece 
of sausage, when a bullet ricochetted 
off a man’s boot and went straight 
into his mouth and out of the top of 


his head. 
WE. got on to the road about 200 
yards only in front of a German 
brigade, and then ran like hell for about a 
mile, until we passed through the South 
Staffs Regiment, who were entrenched 
each side of the road. I believe about 
six of the battalion were captured. Still 
we marched on until dusk, then on out- 
post again, and during the night the 
South Staffs passed through us. 
September 2. At 2 a.m.we moved off, 
and marched all day long. It was hot 
and dusty and the roads were rotten, 
but as we got mixed up with hundreds 
of refugees we were obliged to keep 
better marching order. About 6 p.m. 
to 8 p.m. we reached Meaux. J believe 
we did about twenty-five miles that 
day, but no fighting. We bivouacked 
outside Meaux, but I went into the 
cathedral when we halted near it, and 
thought it was very beautiful. Also, I 





saw some of the largest tomatoes I have 
ever seen in my life growing in a garden. 
I was rounding up stragglers most of 
the night until 1 a.m., and at 3 a.m. we 
moved off again. 

September 3. The first four or five 
hours we did without a single halt or 
rest, as we had to cross a bridge over the 
Aisne before the R.E.’s blew it up. It 
was the most terrible march I have ever 
done. Men were falling down like nine- 





WHERE THE REARGUARD STOPPED TO FIGHT 


started marching again my feet hurt like 
hell. 

We marched till about 3 p.m.—no- 
thing else, just march, march, march. 
I kept repeating my line “If you can, 
force, etc.” Why, I didn’t know. A 
sergeant irritated everyone who could 
hear him by continually. shouting out : 
“ Stick it, lads! We’re making history !” 

The colonel offered me a ride on his 
horse, but I refused, and then wished I] 





The line of retreat of the First Corps and the 2nd Division of the Second Corps lay 
through Villers-Cotteréts, a small town, still in pre-war condition, the centre of which 


with its quaint church is seen above. 


This point was reached on September 1, and by 


then the retreating troops had covered about 60 miles from Mons as the crow flies. Villers- 

Cotteréts is surrounded by a forest of the same name, a part of which as it is today is 

seen in the photograph (right), and in the forest an important rearguard action was fought. 
Photos, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Lid 


pins. They would fall flat on their faces 
on the road, while the rest of us stag- 
gered round them, as we couldn’t lift 
our feet high enough to step over them ; 
and as for picking them up, that was 
impossible, as to bend meant to fall. 


Wut happened to them, God only 
knows. An aeroplane was follow- 
ing us most of the time dropping iron 
darts; we fired at it a couple of times, 
but soon lost the strength required for 
that. About 9 a.m. we halted by a 
river, and immediately two fellows threw 
themselves into it. Nobody, from sheer 
fatigue, was able to save them, although 
one sergeant made an attempt and was 
nearly drowned himself. I, like a fool, 
took my boots off, and found my fect 
were covered with blood. I could find 
no sores or cuts, so I thought I must 
have sweated blood. 
As I couldn’t get my boots on again 
I cut the sides away, and when we 


hadn’t, as anything was preferable to 
the continuous marching. 

We got back that afternoon among 
the refugees again. They’ were even 
worse off than we were—or, at least, 
they looked it. We gave the kids our 
biscuits and “ bully,” hoping that would 
help them a little; but they looked so 
dazed and tired there did not seem to be 
much hope for them. 

At 8 p.m. we bivouacked in a field and 
slept till dawn. Ye gods, what a relief ! 

Seplember 4. I was sent with six men 
on outpost to a small wood on our left 
front, and I had not posted the sentries 
more than half an hour before an officer 
found two of them asleep. The poor 
fellows were afterwards tried by courts- 
martial and shot. : 

About 3 p.m. we all moved off again 
and came into action almost imme- 
diately, although I believe it was a food 
convoy that was mistaken for German 
artillery by our artillery. Anyway, no 
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It was said, 
however, that Jerry rushed his troops 
along after us in lorries. 


one I knew was hurt. 


AX through the night we marched, 
rocking about on our feet from the 
want of sleep, and falling fast asleep even 
if the halt lasted only a minute. Towards 
dawn we turned into a farm, and for 
about two hours I slept in a pigsty. . . 
September 5. Early on this morning 
reinforcements from England joined us, 
and the difference in their appearance 
and ours was amazing. They looked 
plump, clean, tidy, and very wide- 
awake. Whereas we were filthy, thin, 
and haggard. Most of us had beards ; 
what equipment was left was torn; 
instead of boots we had puttees, rags, 
old shoes, field boots—anything and 
everything wrapped round our feet. 
Our hats were the same—women’s hats, 
peasants’ hats, caps, any old covering ; 
while our trousers were mostly in 
ribbons. The officers were in a similar 
condition. 

After the reserves joined we marched 
about twenty miles to a place called 
Chaumes. It was crowded with staff 
officers. We bivouacked in a park, and 
then had an order read to us that the 
men who had kept their overcoats were 
to dump them, as we were to advance 
at any moment. Strangely, a consider- 
able amount of cheering took place. I 
discovered that the company I was in 
covered 251 miles in the Retreat from 
Mons, which finished on September 5, 
1914. 
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Photos, Illustrations Bureau and Central News> THE FIRST WOUNDED : 
The first wounded coming bac< from France, every man a hero, 
7 brought the war home to the British people as nothing else had 
a 4) me done. None who saw them will forget the emotions aroused. To 
s lend a stricken man a helping hand if possible was a first duty. 
Above are wounded men at Havre on their way to England. 
Below (left) is a casualty being helped in an Amiens street, and 
(right) a wounded Highlander is being carried ashore in England. 
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THE WOMEN’S 
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Stirring incidents were 
witnessed at the great 
London railway 
stations during the 
early months of the 
war. Above is a scene 
outside Charing Cross 
Station, where a train- 
load of wounded 
having arrived, Red 
Cross Nurses bound 
for the London Hos- 
pital are cheered by 
an admiring crowd. 
They pass on their way 
in a car that might 
now take part in a 
veterans’ parade. 


Right, walking 
wounded British sol- 
diers are receiving 
kindly ministrations 
from a Frenchwoman 
in the form of an ever- 
welcome cup of tea. 
They are being taken 
to hospital in an 
English railway van 
still bearing its peace 
time posters. 
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FRENCHMAN IN KHAKI 
M. Paul Maze attached himself to the 
British Army in August 1914. He did 
invaluable work as a_ liaison officer 
throughout the war. He was the trusted 
servant of generals and was awarded 
enviable decorations, but never achieved 
commissioned rank. He is to this day a 
veteran member of the Royal Scots Greys. 


1 ucusr 26.—I woke up suddenly— 





it was daylight. I didn’t know 

where I was. I only felt the 
weight of my boots. I looked at my 
watch—I had slept five hours. Not a 
sound came from the village. I peeped 
through the window—the street was 
deserted. 

I slipped down the stairs into the 
kitchen, shouting for madame. Her 
bread and coffee lay on the table. I 
got no response. Full of apprehension, 
[ ran up the stairs, and as I seized my 
cap and revolver belt I heard the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs—the square tops of 
Uhlan helmets were passing right under 
my window! JI paused, breathless ; 
then a motor-car rushed through the 
streets, carrying a party of Germans, 
revolvers in hand. I had to push the 
window open gently to see if anyone 
else was coming. The two riders I had 
seen turn off to the right were now out 
of sight. 

I had to act quickly. Fortunately, 
the village was small. Each farm opened 
on to a yard. I had to avoid the roads. 
The kitchen door was locked ; it gave 
on to a small garden. I jumped out of 
the window and climbed a wall covered 
with pears, crossed over a lane into a 
farmyard, slipped through some stables 
into an open space and made for another 
farm where a few hens, picking at a 
manure heap, ran off with much 
fluttering. At the next farm, looking 
through a window, I saw some people 
in a room. I rushed in—they were 
terrified, reviving themselves with 
brandy. “ Quickly,” I said, ‘‘ which is 
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“THEY WERE GOING 
to SHOOT ME!’ 


by Paul Maze, D.C.M., M.M., Croix de Guerre 


THE author of this thrilling narrative was for four and a half years one of the 


most remarkable figures on the Western front. 


A French artist and a fluent English 


speaker, he attached himself to the Scots Greys on their landing at Havre and acted 


as an informal interpreter and liaison officer. 


Afterwards he was on the staff of 


Sir Hubert Gough, who pays unstinted tribute to his skill and bravery. Here he 
tells how during the retreat from Mons he was within an ace of being shot as a spy 


my best way out of the village? Have 
you seen many German troops? How 
long have the English been gone?” 
They all talked at once. One little 
fellow, a hunchback, caught hold of my 
arm and said ‘‘ Suivez-moi,” and | 
followed him. After much dodging 
about we came to a wall—I peeped over 
and saw an expanse of country that 
looked like the whole of France spread 
in the sunlight. The trees of two main 
roads divided the landscape. One led 
to St. Quentin. I shook the hand of my 
guide, who said: ‘Bonne chance, 
sauvez-vous vite.” Hiding the best 
way I could, I crept towards the road, 
shuffling noisily through a wet cabbage 
patch that soaked me to the skin. After 
a short run I flung myself headlong 
into the ditch bordering the road. 

Carefully I looked around—not a soul 
could be seen anywhere. I put my ear 
to the ground, but detected no sound. 
I got up and ran, dodging from tree 
to tree, which, happily, were thick and 
not far apart, stopping only to recover 
my breath. I watched every haystack, 
keeping my eye on a village to my right. 

I had just paused a moment and was 
on the verge of rushing forward again 
when there, standing against a bright 
wall, were three Uhlans, their shadows 
distinctly reflected on the wall. My 
eyes glued to them, I dared not move. 
A cold shiver ran down my spine as 
one of them rode his horse across the 
open towards a group of small hay- 
stacks about 200 yards from where 
I was. 


GTOrrine suddenly, he stood up in his 

stirrups and looked through his 
field-glasses. He took his time, con- 
centrating on certain places. I could see 
his dark horse lashing the air with its 
tail. Nothing, evidently, had arrested 
his attention in my direction, but when 
he waved to the others and they 
promptly joined him at a quick trot, I 
thought I was finished. They stood a 
while conversing, then looked round, 
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and, to my relief, turned their horses 
and started at an easy trot, moving 
back towards the village, their lances 
with folded pennants rocketing above 
their heads. 

As I had my eyes fixed on them I 
heard coming up a kind of flapping 
sound. It was a dog running straight 
at me. I gave a sudden jerk as he neared ; 
it frightened him off, and with a sup- 
pressed yelp he swerved and ran on, his 
tail between his legs, trailing a lead. 
Meanwhile, the Uhlans had neared the 
village and were vanishing behind farms. 

There was nothing for me to do but 
run. I looked in every direction first, 
and crawled to the other side of the 
road, seeing as I did the dog, away in 
front, still running for all it was worth. 


Wat saved me was the depth of the 
ditch and the bank on both sides 
of the road. By bending down I could 
run along nearly sure that I could not 
be seen from the fields. What distance 
I covered I don’t know, when two sharp 
shots rang out ahead on my right, 
echoing from wood to wood. I felt the 
atmosphere relapse into a drawn silence 
as I lay with my face to the ground, 
expecting to hear more firing. Nothing 
more happened. I got up again, looking 
intently to the right. I was inwardly 
so anxious and excited that I could 
hardly see ; the light was also too bright. 
I was now nearing the line of trees 
along a road crossing mine, and as the 
ground rose slightly towards it on my 
left I couldn’t actually see all of it, so 
crawled back to the other side. No° 
sooner had I done so than a few more 
shots were fired, and distinctly I located 
the report coming from a bushy belt. of 
trees, where for a second I imagined 
seeing the khaki of our uniforms. The 
light was so dazzling I dared not yet 
believe my eyes. But at that moment, 
unmistakably two of our cavalry strode 
across the road away in front. Hopes 
raised, I waited; there among the leaves 


I could see red faces. I was now sure. 
Having advanced a little more, I cleared 
the bank, waving, and bolting across the 
distance that separated us I shot in 
amongst them as between two goal posts. 
They were our cavalry, dismounted ; 
their horses were just at hand a few 
paces off. For a moment I could hardly 
talk. The officer told me that I was 
lucky, for German patrols were about, 
and they had been firing at anyone who 
showed himself. ‘“ You are lucky they 
didn’t see you. Your regiment must 
be about somewhere, they passed early 
in the morning. You had better walk 
to brigade headquarters at , two 
miles away ; they may be able to direct 
you.” 





AVING joined a Highland Light 
Infantryman who had strayed from 

his battalion, and who was walking the 
same way, I heard the details of a severe 
scrap in which he had been engaged. 
His haversack was full of unripe apples, 
which he kept munching and spitting 
out. Red-haired, tall, as brown as a 
berry, with a terrific Border accent, he 





looked the picture of health, in spite of 
his weary march. The village we walked 
into was occupied by our infantry, and 
in the middle of the market square 
there stood a throng of officers obviously 
engaged in stern conversation. Among 
them was a stoutish man with a grey 
moustache, General Sir Charles Monro, 
who commanded the 2nd Division. As 
I was still new to the army, the sight 
of red tabs had not the sobering effect 
on me that it had on a regular private. 


| RASHLY imagined that the staff would 

welcome any information that I might 
be able to give. I boldly approached 
the group of officers, saluted and 
inquired the whereabouts of the Scots 
Greys or of their transport with which 
I had lost touch. I was about to say 
where I had come from and what I had 
seen, when the General cut me short, 
looked at me from head to toe and 
replied that the Greys had passed 
through the village earlier that day, but 
that he had no idea where their transport 
had gone. Suddenly his face twitched 
and he abruptly asked my name ; J saw 


KEY MEN OF AN IMMORTAL ALLIANCE 


suspicion in his stare. ‘* Where have you 
come from?” I mentioned the village. 
“The place has been occupied by the 
enemy since early this morning,” he re- 
plied. I felt a stir amongst those listen- 
ing—one officer walked quickly away. 

“What village did you say you were 
in?” 

I could not remember the name. 

“ What is the name of your colonel ? ' 

My memory failed me entirely. 

“ What squadron are you in?” 

My mind was a blank. 

I had the sensation of the ground 
receding under my feet as I was seized 
and my belt and revolver taken from 
me. I was immediately searched, 
right down to my puttees. Hand- 
cuffed, my legs trembling under me, I 
was led off to join a party of German 
soldiers and Belgian civilians who 
were standing by the headquarters 
baggage, tied to one another. We 
were marched off at once, escorted by 
men with fixed bayonets. 

[ could hardly realize anything. The 
General and his staff soon after passed 
us in his car without even looking at 
us. It was no use my appealing: I 





From the moment of the landing of the British Expeditionary Force-until the end of the war, services of incalculable 
value to the Allied Armies were rendered by the French interpreters. The central figure in this group of seven of them 
is M. Paul Maze, some of whose remarkable experiences are vividly told in this chapter. Al! the interpreters in this 
group are still wearing the uniform of the units in which they were serving prior to their appointment as interpreters, 
though they afterwards wore the khaki of the British Army. 
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heard a man say: “ Here’s another 
blasted spy.” It made me realise the 
situation I was in. 

It was useless to try to get a hearing 
from my escort. I could not talk 
to the German prisoners, who all the 
time were mumbling to me, “ Bist du 
Deutsch?” I dared not answer. I 
heard them discuss me—they couldn’t 
make out what I was. The three 
Belgians looked such ruffians I thought 
it wise not to address them at all. We 
were made to step out, to keep well 
behind the rear of the transport. 


"THERE was a general sign of hurry 

about everything—riders were 
driving their heels into their horses, the 
infantry alongside us were marching 
fast. The dew had laid the dust, but 
the sun was very hot, although it was 
still early morning. Staring at the 
wagon before me | followed the sound of 
its squealing as one does a tune. I 
walked on dazedly, as though in a dream, 
not realising yet the full extent of what 
hung over me. A loud rumble of guns 
on our right grew nearer and nearer. 

In a village where we rested later in 
the day the exhausted refugees livened 
up as they saw the “espions.” They 
spat at us and threw stones. One 
French territorial, for some unknown 
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LINK IN AN OLD ALLIANCE 


The Scots Greys fought in France from August, 1914, until the end of the war, and despite heavy casualties 
among men and horses, Scotland’s only Regular cavalry regiment retained its greys to the end. By a 
happy inspiration M, Paul Maze enlisted in the Greys and so served in a regiment whose country was the 
earliest British ally of France. Here a few men of the regiment are moving along a typical road in Flanders. 


reason alone in that village, came up 
to us seething with rage, waving his 
bayonet. Our guard became furious 
and handled him very roughly. He 
was foaming at the mouth, 

We resumed our weary march, picking 
up as we went on a considerable number 
of stragglers belonging to all sorts of 
regiments. From their appearance it 
was evident that they had had a bad 
time—but they looked determined and 
walked on, keeping in rank. Motor- 
cyclists and staff cars would rush past, 
raising a cloud of dust. Artillery would 
cut across fields, leaving the road free 
for infantry—everybody was bent on 
pushing on. Every echo I heard of the 
situation sharpened my apprehension. 


UNHAPPY RECOGNITION 

We overtook a halted wagon line, and 
as ill luck would have it, three 
German prisoners we had had with the 
transport the day before recognised me 
and waved. As they had been with us 
for a whole day I had chatted to them a 
good deal to try to get some information 
out of them, so, of course, they knew me 
quite well. How could I explain to the 
guards, who had seen them greet me, the 

circumstances of our acquaintance ? 
The incident was at once reported to 
the military police, and nothing I could 
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say made things any better. I was in 
a divided frame of mind, for, although I 
stood accused and knew I was hated 
and despised by anyone who caught 
sight of me, I could not help liking and 
admiring these soldiers. 


WHEN night came I was led to a small 

shrine on the side of the road. 
Tired out, I lay down, a meek statue 
of the Virgin Mary above my head. I 
remembered what a nun had said on 
my way north as she had pressed a medal 
into my hands. Indeed, I needed now 
all the help in the world, even hers. 

The night was very cold. Troops 
went by incessantly. Above the shuff- 
ling of feet I heard my sentry solemnly 
remark: ‘“‘ Why don’t they shoot the 
bastard and be done with him, instead 
of keeping us shivering out here all 
night?” Somewhere in the darkness a 
fierce engagement was taking place, 
not many miles away. 

August 27.—I was led out of my shrine 
into a thick fog at an early hour. 
Artillery, transport and infantry seemed 
to be all mixed up, and as units ex- 
tricated themselves from the reigning 
confusion and got .on to the road, an 
officer shouted out where they were, 
giving them directions. The three 
German prisoners of the day before were 
. brought up; [joined them 

at once and we followed 

in the wake of a large 
column of infantry. We 

were given biscuits and a 

tin of bully beef. Some- 

thiig serious had happen- 
ed during the night—I 
didn’t know what it was, 
but I sensed it by the way 
the horses pulled and the 
chains strained, by the 
voices of the drivers, the 
pace of the marching men ; 
all indicated the gravity 
of the situation. The 
enemy was obviousl 

pressing on. In all this 

I wondered what would 

happen to me, 


After we had been on 
the march for some hours, 
the day cleared brilliantly. 
Suddenly, as I marched 
alongside some kilted men,« 
my eyes fell on a French 
soldier who happened to be 
a friend of mine. I hailed 
him and we walked along 
together. He had fought 
at Charleroi and lost 
touch with his regiment. 
As he knew no English it 
was difficult for him to 
explain that I was an 


old friend, but he managed to tell an 
officer who understood French. 

Unfortunately, this didn’t help me, 
as the troops became separated from 
each other and I even lost touch with 
my friend. We walked on all that day 
—my feet were sore. I had thought 
much; so many problems and pos- 
sibilities had flooded my weary mind 
that I could think no more. All I felt 
were my feet. A fierce battle was 
being fought over on our left—I 
detected the rumble of the French 
seventy-fives. Late at night I was 
taken into a bedroom of a large modern 
house standing in the street of a fairly 
big place which was plunged into utter 
darkness. 

There were two beds in the room—we 
were three—I took one. For the 
first time since leaving Mons my guards 
took off their boots. I couldn’t remem- 
ber when I had last done so. It didn’t 
seem a relief at first, rather the opposite. 

One of the guards was a Cockney 
whom I felt was sympathetic. The 
other man, a Scot, never answered 
when I spoke. Only once did he speak, 
to say, “ Dinna worry, if ye’re a spy 
yell be shot allrecht; if ye’re no’, ye 
willna be.” It was logical encugh. My 
Cockney was much more loquacious. 
Left once alone with me, he even told 
me that he knew they were all wrong— 
that I was not a spy. 


| WAS READY FOR THE WORST 


| HAD been resting a little while when 

the Provost-Marshal walked in with 
my haversack. He produced several 
things belonging to me and asked if 
the razor was mine. Yes, it was; a 
German razor bought in Hamburg years 
ago, and I added that if he had had 
any experience of German or Swedish 
razors he would use one himself. He 
went out smiling. After his visit I 
couldn’t sleep—I listened to the guns 
booming to the east and west of us, the 
sounds increasing intermittently in an 
alarming way. The air was heavy 
with a tension which overpowered all 
my feelings. I watched the dawn 
filter into the room. It was barely 
light when the stairs suddenly trembled 
with loud footsteps and the banging 
of rifle bayonets. The door was flung 
open. The Provost-Marshal stood 
framed in the doorway and the raucous 
voice of a sergeant-major behind him 
ordered the prisoner to be marched out. 

Quickly my guard and I slipped on 
our boots, the Cockney looked up en- 
quiringly. “ Never you mind, me lad, 
get ready quick. Atten-shun, march 
down,” and without a word I followed, 
ready for the worst. There was a 
tremendous bustle in the street, created 


by baggage- 
wagons and the 
infantry hurry- 
ing through the 
village. We 
waited for a 
chance of getting 
across. I heard 
the clatter of 
horses and men’s 
voices shouting : 
“Make room for 
the cavalry!” 
My eyes then fell 
on Major Collins 
leading an ap- 
proaching squad- 
ron of Scots 
Greys. I shout- 
ed: “Major 
Collins!” He 
turned at the 
sound of his 
name, but didn’t 
see me, for he 
went on. Des- 
perately I shout- 
ed again, but my 
vain appeals were 
drowned in the 
tumult of the 
rushing traffic, 
while I became 
hidden from the 
rest of the troops 
by the passing 
wagons. “ There 
you are, none of 
the Greys have 
recognized him,” 
said one of my 
escort, but as they were bundling me 
through the clearing made by the dis- 
appearing horses, Major Swetenham 
appeared leading the next squadron. 
I didn’t have to shout to him. He 
had seen and recognized me. 


H's arm was raised and the squadron 

had halted. He asked in a puzzled 
way what I was doing here under 
arrest. In a few words I told him. 
“Sergeant, where is the Provost- 
Marshal ?”’ He had gone on. “ Lead 
me to him,” said the Major, and we all 
hurried across the road, where the 
escort and I were told to wait. 

In a few moments both the Major 
and the Provost-Marshal were walking 
towards me with a smile on their faces. 
““Come along quickly,’’ said the 
Major, ‘‘ they were going to shoot 
you,’’ and stopping one of J Battery’s 
limbers, he told me to jump on it as 
he had no horse to spare. I felt 
everything suddenly widen around me. 
The battery immediately — bolted 

along the main road towards La Fére, 
shaking me out of all bearings, but a 
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found himself in J Battery of the 
Seligman, seen in the photograph. Major Seligman had served in 
the South African War, and retired from the Army in 1919 with 
the rank of Brigadier-General. 
Imperial War Museum 





IN GOOD HANDS AT LAST 
After M. Paul Maze’s almost miraculous escape from death, he 


R.H.A., commanded by Major 


feeling of relief had surged through the 
whole of my being. After going on for 
some time within sight of a small 
village called Cerizy, on the St. Quentin- 
La Fére road, we came on to part of 
the Greys halted in the middle of a 
cup-shaped plain. J Battery drew up 
and I immediately went towards Colonel 
Bulkeley-Johnson, whom I saw sitting 
on a heap of stone on the side of the 
road, talking to Major Swetenham. 


He looked pleased on seeing me ap- 
proach, for he had concluded, after 
missing me for the last two days, that 
I had been taken prisoner. He ex- 
pressed, in his charming way, much 
sympathy for what I had gone through. 
He said: “ You must remember that 
the 2nd Infantry Division have had a 
very bad time and they have been very 
nervy about spies. One can hardly 
trust one’s brother these days, such odd 
things have happened.” 

He told me to remain with J Battery 
in the meantime, as I would be in good 
hands with Major Seligman, who com- 
manded the Battery. 





MILITIAMAN AT MONS 


In 1906 Captain Needham joined the 
Militia, afterwards converted into the 
Special Reserve, and on the outbreak of 
war he went to France with the 1st Bat- 
talion of the Northamptonshire Regiment 
as an‘‘ amateur infantry subaltern.” 


FTEK five days of continual re- 
A treating, having scarcely fired 
a slot at or seen the enemy, 
everybody’s nerves were on edge and it 
was becoming increasingly difficult to 
keep the men, and ourselves too for that 
matter, cheery. They kept asking why 
we were retiring ; why we did not turn 
and wipe the Huns off the earth ; what 
was the French Army doing, etc., etc. 
We, knowing no more than they did, 
could only tell them that it was a 
strategical retirement and that we were 
retiring to a prearranged and already 
fortified position—that our retirement 
would last only one day more, etc. Talk 
of the “ fog of war”! 

J shall never forget the last halt we 
were to have that night. As usual, 
everybody—officers and men—threw 
themselves down just at the edge of the 
road. When the whistle blew for “ Fall 
in” many of the men lay where they 
were, not in any mutinous spirit but 
just because they were physically in- 
capable of getting up. My platoon was 
the rear platoon of the Company, which 
was the rear company of the Battalion. 
‘ Payker ” (a fellow officer) and I went 
round actually kicking the men till they 
got up and threatening, with our revol- 
vers drawn, to shoot any man who did 
not fall in at once. We were reeling 
about like drunken men ourselves, past 
hoping for any rest, but knowing we 
had to go on, 

At last we got them all on the move, 
and struggled along in the rear to pre- 
vent any men from falling out. About 
two miles on, at about 1.30 a.m., we 
found the Battalion was wheeling to the 
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THE ENDING 


Aug. 28—Sept. 5, 1914 


DAYS: 


RED REAPING and RED TAPE 


by Capt. E. J. Needham 


CapTain NEEDHAM, from whose enthralling war diary is taken this most human 

story of the grey days of the great Retreat, was with the Ist Battalion 

Northamptonshire Regt. He and his men were reeling drunk with fatigue day 

after day. His stirring narrative begins on August 28, the fifth day of retreat, 

and ends with the orders on Sept. 5 to advance again towards the Marne and the 
Aisne in pursuit of a retiring enemy 


left through a gateway. The Brigade 
Staff Captain was standing by it and 
told us as we went through that we were 
to bivouac in the field and were to stay 
there the whole of the next day. I do 
not remember much about getting into 
that field or what happened afterwards, 
except that another officer, Joe Farrar, 
and myself lost ourselves trying to find 
out where the rest of the officers had to 
go and, seeing a water-cart, threw our- 
selves under it and went to sleep at 
once ! 

When we woke up in the morning 
we found we were under one of the 
60th’s water-carts, that the whole 
Brigade was bivouacked in the field, 
quite a small one, and that all the units 
were hopelessly mixed up together. It 
had been absolutely pitch dark when 
we had got in, and nobody had been 
able to find anyone else, but everyone 
had more or less dropped down where 
he was! How lucky the Germans were 
not close on our tracks that night and 
did not attack ! 


FIRST SHAVE IN EIGHT DAYS 

T# next morning, Sunday, the 29th 

August, we sorted ourselves out 
generally, the officers got their valises 
and managed to get a good wash, shave 
and general clean-up, the first we had 
had since the 21st at Etroeungt. It was 
a lovely hot day and we spent it lazing 
about in the sun, sleeping and eating. 
It was a real joy to have a day off and 
especially enjoyable to be able to shave 
and have a really good wash. All day 
long we could hear the sullen roaring of 
the French and German guns behind us. 
It was very pretty where we were and, 
except for the aforesaid noise of battle 
afar, very peaceful. 

The next day (August 30) we were 
off again. I note that the Regimental 
War Ilistory states that we marched 
before dawn, but according to my diary 
we departed at 5.30 a.m. We marched 
through lovely wooded and hilly country, 
but it was again terribly hot and our 
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feet were, if anything, more tender than 
ever after our day’s rest, though in 
other respects all ranks were much 
fresher for it. We were very pleased 
when we arrived at Anizy-le-Chateau, 
which was a very pretty place with an 
enormous chateau and park, the former 
having been turned hastily into a 
hospital. The officers of the 48th were 
extremely lucky in being billeted in the 
chateau and had a very comfortable 
night. The men, too, were all under 
cover and comfortable. Many of them 
bathed in a stream that ran through the 
grounds of the chateau, but personally 
I did not fancy it as the water looked 
very muddy, and was also somewhat 
smelly. However, they seemed to enjoy 
it! 


URING the march that day, while we 
were resting at the side of the road 
in aw wood, during a ten-minute halt, the 
Scots Greys came along and the 12th 
Lancers. They had had a very hard day 
of almost continuous rear-guard fighting 
about three days before, including a fine 
and very effective charge, and our men 
lined the road and cheered them lustily. 
Men and horses looked as hard as nails, 
but fine-drawn and worn-out. The 
Greys’ horses had all been painted with 
iodine or some such substance to make 
them less conspicuous, and they were all 
a dirty sort of khaki colour. There were 
many empty saddles amongst their 
ranks. I asked what had happened to 
my cousin, Archie Seymour, and was 
told that he had been sent down to the 
base, as his ankle had been giving him a 
lot of trouble and was too painful to 
allow him to ride. We saw the Greys 
and also the 20th Hussars frequently 
during the retreat, as their cavalry 
brigade were working with the Ist Corps 
all the time. : 

The next morning we marched again 
at 5.30 a.m., very sorry to leave our 
comfortable quarters. It was again very 
hot, and we had a very trying and ex- 
hausting march. We marched through 


THEY WENT BACK BESIDE UNTROUBLED WATERS 


Looking at this photograph today it is difficult to believe, with its umbrageous beauty and soft shadows in still 
waters, that it depicts a scene in the greatest fighting retreat in the world’s history. The retreat of the British 
Army from Mons followed every practicable route, sometimes over the high roads, sometimes, as in this photo- 


This stretch of water is just south of Mitry, not far from Paris. 


graph, along the banks of the Ourcq canal. 
Imperial War Museum 
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IN HER DEATH THROES. The most spectacular incident in the battle of Heligoland Bight was 
the sinking of the German light cruiser Mainz by a flotilla of British destroyers. The last stage of 
the action is shown in this unique photograph by an officer in a British light cruiser. The crew of a 
6-in. gun are watching the Mainz, riddled with shell fire, two funnels shot away, sinking in flames. 
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the town of Soissons, coming down to 
it off the hills to the north through some 
very pretty woods. On the south side 
of the town we were faced with a long 
and very steep hill, which proved a most 
severe test for the wretched transport 
horses. 

There were several dead horses lying 
at the side of the road, having been 
shot, as they were too far gone with 
exhaustion to get up the hill, or even 
to be led. Poor beasts, mostly heavy 
draught horses, which only a few weeks 
before had probably been leading a more 
or less peaceful life down on some farm ! 


WE finally bivouacked for the night 
in a field, as usual all pretty well 

worn out. We started off again on 
September 1 at the crack of dawn. We 
halted for some time during the after- 
noon and listened to very heavy firing 
going on behind us and to our right. 
This, it afterwards transpired, was a 
severe rearguard action by the 4th 
(Guards) Brigade of the 2nd Division, 
in which they had very heavy casualties. 
Towards evening we marched through 
Mareuil-sur-Oureg, and took up a 
defensive position in the woods on the 


high ground to the south of the river, 
while the Engineers were busily em- 
ployed blowing up the various bridges 
over the River Ourcq. It was a pitch- 
dark night, heavy firing was going on 
apparently all round us, and everybody 
was expecting something exciting to 
happen at any moment. Motor-cyclist 
despatch riders were going up and down 
the road through the woods, which ran 
through a deep cutting on the slopes of 
which we were. It was an eerie feeling 
to sit there, hearing the booming of the 
guns all round and to hear the motor- 
cyclists tearing up and down the road 
with no lights and being challenged by 
sentries posted on the road. At one 
moment we heard one tearing by and 
then a terrific crash and then silence. 
It transpired that one of them had 
crashed head-on into a barricade placed 
across the road. 

Oddly enough, years after I was 
speaking to a friend of mine, one Jim 
Brocklebank, who had been a despatch 
rider at the beginning of the war, and 
was telling him of this particular 
occurrence. He said, “‘ Yes, and I was 
that unfortunate devil!” It appeared 
that he had been blinding up the road, 


SOISSONS AS THE SOLDIERS FIRST SAW !T 


In the early hours of a hot August day the Northamptons retreating from Mons saw the 
old town of Soissons as they came down from the hills on the north where this photograph 
was taken. Soissons suffered heavily during the War and changed hands several times, 
though most of the time it was in the possession of the French. The Germans shelled 
the town constantly and did great damage to the 12th century cathedral, which is seen 
above the roofs of the town. 
Photo, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Ltd 


all out, and had never heard the sentry’s 
challenge above the roar of his engine 
and the noise of the guns, and had run 
smack into the barricade. The next 
thing he remembered was hearing an 
English voice saying, “ Gawd blimey ! 
The —— is alive!” which told him he 
was, and amongst friends! He was 
pretty badly smashed upand his machine 
was in little bits. 


TH next morning, the 2nd, we were 

off again at 2.20 a.m.—another very 
hot and dusty march and the air thick 
with rumours as well as dust! This 
continued marching in the wrong direc- 
tion was beginning to get on everybody's 
nerves, and it was getting increasingly 
difficult to keep the men cheerful. They 
could not understand it, and neither 
could we for that matter. But otherwise 
they were simply splendid. 


No one who did not go through that 
retreat can possibly imagine what it was 
like. Up and away at dawn every day, 
marching all day in a tropical sun and 
amidst clouds of dust, generally on the 
terribly rough pavé roads, or pushed 
down into the equally rough and very 
stony gutter by other columns of troops 
on the same road, or by Staff cars rushing 
past and making the dust worse than ever. 


Never any proper meals, never a wash 
or a shave, never out of one’s clothes, 
carrying a terrific weight of arms and 
equipment, and, as regards the 2nd 
Brigade, never getting a chance of a shot 
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at the enemy except that one day at 
Wassigny to cheer one up a bit. 

An additional difficulty on the road, 
and one very corruptible to the morale 
of the troops, was the continuous stream 
of refugees going along the same roads 
as ourselves. The terrible tragedy of 
those poor people! Hobbling along the 
road with all their worldly goods piled 
up, layer on layer, on crazy handcarts, 
perambulators, wheelbarrows, farm- 
carts, etc., with generally the old grand- 
father and grandmother on top of all 
the goods, and all the rest of the family, 
women and children that is (as all the 
younger men were with the forces), 
trailing along in the dust as best they 
could. Needless to say, the men insisted 
on sharing their meagre rations of bully 
beef and biscuits with them, and often, 
if they got the chance, took a hand to 
push along their nondescript vehicles. 
But it was terrible and it was de- 
moralizing. 

One felt all the time that they were 
cursing us—the wonderful British 
Army that they had greeted so mar- 
vellously when we had gone up the 
line, and which was now in full 
retreat, compelling them to leave 
their homes like this, or fail into the 
hands of the hated Germans. 


Sos of them did curse us too, and spat 
at us; but the majority plodded 
painfully, thankful for any little help 
we could give them, and apparently 
oblivious to their future or fate. Nobody 
knew what happened to them at night, 
but every day there they were, plodding, 
plodding, plodding; and the fartuer 
south we went the larger grew this 
other ghastly army—the Refugee Army. 
“Red tape” took a hand at this 
time, too, in what seemed to us the 


THE LAST WAR AND THE NEXT WAR 


to eke out our rations with them, and 
why must they be left to feed the 
enemy? Yet day after day I saw 
Staff officers riding down the road 
giving orders for this and that man’s 
name to be taken for “ stealing fruit 
in a friendly country.” What utter rot! 


TH! same thing applies to the herds 

of cattle left grazing in the fields, 
to a certain extent. In one case, some 
regiment, I forget which, did drive a 
large herd before them for days, and 
these were, I believe, eventually sent 
down by train to the base to be turned 
into beef for the troops. But I expect 
they got into trouble for it! If the 
cattle could not be driven by us, why 
could they not be shot, instead of being 
left behind to feed the Germans? I 
can now tell the powers-that-were-then 
that the P.B.I. officers and men had 







Along this road (top) at Mareuil-sur-Ourcq the 1st Northamptons marched south across the 
Ourcq and took up a position on the high ground seen in the background to cover the 


Engineers while they blew up the bridges. 


Not all the bridges were destroyed, however. 


The one below stands just as it did in 1914, but all eventualities are prepared for and an 
old inhabitant is pointing out the demolition box all ready for the charge which will blow 
it up in the next war. 

Photos, A. J. Insall, copyright A.P. Ltd. 


most unnecessary manner. All along 
these roads of France grew fruit trees, 
mostly apple, now in full fruit. Natur- 
ally all of us, officers and men, picked 
this fruit as we halted ; it was nourish- 
ing and refreshing to our dust-parched 
throats and palates. What possible 
harm could this have done to anybody 
but the pursuing Hun? The inhabi- 
tants had all left the countryside and 
everything edible left was food for the 
enemy. The same applied to food, 
bread, chocolate, ete., left behind in the 
shops, the owners of which had fled. 
Why should we not have been allowed 
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many hard things to say about these 
things and felt this show of useless “* red 
tape” very bitterly. 

On this day it was, I think, that the 
remnant of the 2nd Battalion the Royal 
Munster Fusiliers, about two officers 
and seventy-odd other ranks, came 
through us. They had been cut to 
pieces that day on the river Oise when 
““C” Company had so nearly been cut 
off themselves at Thenelles. . . . 
The messengers who were sent to them 
with orders to retire were killed before 


- getting to them, with the consequence 


that they never got their orders, were 


ROADSIDE RESPITE ON THE LONG RETREAT 
The hardships endured by the British troops on the retreat from Mons were often increased by hot sunshine which 


Iinperial War Museum 


made their long days of marching or riding over dusty roads a gruelling experience. Whenever a halt was possible 

some shady spot was chosen, such as this, where a cavalry regiment (seen also at the end of the Retreat in 

page 93), enjoys a brief rest. The horses, though not off-saddled, are tethered in the cool of the undergrowth, 
and the men and their officers are very content with a ditch as a resting place. 
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surrounded by the Germans and had 
to cut their way out, with appalling 
casualties. This remnant of a_ fine 
battalion had to be sent to the base 
and their place in the Ist Brigade was 
taken by the Ist Battalion the Cameron 
Highlanders, who had, up to now, been 
on lines of communication. 


W. got into bivouac at about 5.30 
that evening in a field just north 
of Meaux, only some twenty-odd miles 
north of Paris, And, joy of joys, there 
was a mai] in—the first we had had 
since we left Esqueherries. I had some 
welcome letters, but none of the cigar- 
ettes and tobacco which I was longing 
for, or of the money which my letters 
told me had all been sent. I was now 
down to my last fifteen francs! Our 
bivouac this night was fairly buzzing 
with rumours, the chief and most 
popular being that we had finished 
foot-slogging for the time being and 
were to entrain the next morning for 
Paris, to form part of its defence. The 
Staff Captain of the Brigade told us he 
had heard this and believed it was true, 
which sounded fairly “straight from 
the horse’s mouth.” I thoroughly 
enjoyed my letters and papers. It was 
good to hear from the outside world 
after all this long time. But I missed 
my cigarettes! However, after some 
food and a final look through my letters 
and papers, I was not sorry to turn in 
and sleep the sleep of the just on the 
hard ground. 
We started the next morning at 4.30 
a.m., and instead of entraining for Paris 
as we had been led to suppose we were 


going to do, we marched east to La 
Ferté-sous-Jouarre, where we took up 
a position on some hills on the north 
bank of the river and town. This 
position had a very good field of fire, 
but we did not at all fancy it, as, if 
attacked in force, we should have to 
retire down the hill, through the town 
and over the one bridge across the 
river Marne. It was reported that 
large bodies of Germans had been seen 
marching west to east. 


O N our march from Meaux to La Ferté 

we had seen rather a fine sight : 
the entire 5th Cavalry Brigade (Scots 
Greys, 12th Lancers and 20th Hussars) 
riding in open country parallel to and 


on the left of our line of march. They 
made a very inspiring sight. They 
were acting as flank guard to the Ist 
Corps and had, of course, their flanking 
patrols out to the left front. After we 
had been on our hilltop above La Ferté 
for some hours, we had orders to retire 
and recross the river, which we were 
very pleased to do. The town of La 
Ferté seemed full of inhabitants, who 
gave us fruit and chocolate and who 
were most anxious to know if the 
Germans were coming behind us. Of 
course, we had to tell them they were 
not, which seemed to me an awful 
shame, but it was necessary to prevent 
a panic and the roads by which the 
British Army was retiring being com- 
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EVIDENCE OF A HASTY FLIGHT 


So hasty was the German retreat before the battle of the Marne that they had not even time 
to take the elementary precaution of blowing up all the bridges over which their pursuers 
would have tocross. The only ones destroyed were two over the Marne at La Ferté-sous- 
Jouarre, one of which is seen below exactly as it was when the advancing British Army 
reached this point on September 8, 1914, and above as it is today after rebuilding. 


pletely blocked with still more refugees. 
As we were going through the town, 
my old friends the 12th Lancers came 
past, and Jack Eden (who was one of my 
oldest and best friends at Eton, and the 
eldest brother of Mr. Anthony Eden ; 
he was killed at Mont des Cats in 
October 1914) reported that they had 
been almost into Chateau Thierry and 
had not seen a German, though the 
latter town appeared to be in flames. As 
we marched over the bridge the Sappers 
were busy preparing their demolition 
charges, and I, for one, felt very sorry 
for the inhabitants of La Ferté, who 
were to be cut off from retreat to the 
south. We went into billets at a tiny 
village called Romeny, about one and 
a half miles south of the river, and 
shortly after we were settled in we 
heard the terrific reports of the bridge 
being blown up. 

The next day, the 4th, we paraded 
at 3 a.m., but we had—marvel of 
marvels !—a very easy day. We marched 
across country fora bit and then halted 
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for some time at the junction of our track 
with the route nationale. At this junc- 
ture we had the edifying spectacle of 
about half a dozen Staff cars with their 
gilded Staff and their drivers all busy 
washing! After a while we pushed on, 
and about four miles farther on we were 
marched through a gateway on the 
right of the road, up a long track to a 
delightful old farmhouse, with a lot of 
outbuildings and an enormous walled 
fruit garden. We were told we should 
be here for the rest of the day, and that 
officers would have their valises. There 
was a little rustic stream running through 
the grounds, and in this we bathed to 
our joy. Also, to our joy, we got our 
valises and were able to have a really 
proper wash and shave (the first for 
five days), and to put on clean shirts, 
socks, ete. 

The walled garden was full of fruit, 
pears, peaches, plums, apricots, apples, 
etc., in perfect eating condition, and, the 
owners having left the farm, we were 
actually allowed to help ourselves, which 
we most certainly did! Never had fruit 
tasted better than that fruit. For the 
next two hours the garden was full of 
all ranks fully oceupied in picking and 
eating. 

Then everybody lay about in the 
shade and slept. It was another 
scorching day and it was most pleasant 
lving there with nothing to do but laze 
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WAR COMES TO THE VILLAGE STREET 


The people of the pleasant villages of Northern France saw strange sights and heard strange 
sounds during the British advance to Mons and the retreat. Day and night over the cobble- 
stones where only market carts once passed there was the sound of tramping feet and the 


rumble of transport and artillery. 


Here on one of those scorching August days of 


which Capt. Needham speaks a British transport column has halted for a rest on the 
shady side of the street. 


and watch the aeroplanes, our own and 
hostile, busy with their reconnoitring. 

We did make an early start the next 
morning, at 2.30 a.m., and marched off 
in a south-westerly direction. As we 
turned out of the gate on to the main 
road we saw eight or ten dead Germans 
and horses lying on the grass at the side 
of the road! It appeared that a sentry 
group of, I think, either the Black 
Watch or Cameron Highlanders of the 
lst Brigade, had heard a cavalry patrol 
riding towards them on the grass at 
the side of the road. It was a very dark 
night and they had let them get close 
up to them and then let fly with their 
machine guns, and also given them 
fifteen rounds rapid! They had wiped 
out the entire patrol. 


WE marched on through the town of 

Coulommiers, a biggish place, where 
the usual hurried departure of the in- 
habitants was, as always these sad days, 
taking place. “‘ Galway” Warren, our 
Transport Officer, managed to buy or 
‘““ win,” I am not sure which, a hooded 
two-wheel cart into which “ Uhlan,” 
our captured enemy war-horse, was 
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harnessed and which, I believe, he after- 
wards drew for years. “‘ Galway” had 
done awfully well with the horses 
throughout the retreat, and I do not 
think we lost more than two at the most, 
if that. He had “ won” a good-looking 
blood chestnut which had strayed to 
us from some cavalry regiment and 
which he annexed for himself. 


| FrounD I was for night outpost, which 

did not please me at all, as I was feel- 
ing very rotten with the most awful pain 
in my middle, and also felt very sick. 
In addition, the village was full of 
rumours of a likely attack by the Hun 
that night. I got my men told off and 
in position, and, as it happened, we 
had a very quiet night, with no alarms. 
or excursions whatever, for which I was 
truly thankful. During the early part 
of the night, ‘‘ Payker”’ came round to 
see me and told me that-Guy Robinson 
had been to Divisional headquarters 
that evening to get orders for the 
Brigade, and had been told that the 
retreat was over and that, on the 
morrow, we were to advance. Great 
news! So ended the Retreat from Mons, 


* 28 August 28, 1914 


HELIGOLAND : 


A STOKER’S SAGA 


by ‘Clinker Knocker’ 


For sheer power of dramatic description no naval writer of the Great War has 

exceeded a stoker aboard the destroyer H.M.S. Hind, who under the pseudonym 

‘Clinker Knocker’ (Mr. Joseph Leach) records his memories of the ‘ fortunate 
and fruitful’ naval action which is known as the battle of Heligoland Bight 


the rim of the eastern horizon, 

flickering like a sickly flash in 
the darkest hour before the dawn. The 
* Hind” is cleaving her way through a 
sea as smooth as glass and as black as 
ink. A dim lamp sheds a tiny circle of 
light under the stern of the “ Beaver,” 
the destroyer ahead, and that tiny 
glimmer of light is the only one shown 
by every ship. It is to warn the ship 
astern not to come too close. On either 
side of us can be discerned shadowy 
phantoms of other destroyers, for we 
are steaming in divisions of four abreast. 
The “ Fearless” is lost in 
the darkness ahead, but 
we know she is there, and 
we place explicit faith in 
her leadership. 

“Eight Bells!” sounds, 
low and muffled. We have 
the morning watch, four to 
eight. The watches need 
no rousing nowadays, be- 
cause we are always on the 
qui vive. We have been 
lying at our action stations 
with a pair of boots for a 
pillow, and the _ boiler- 
room hatch is only a few 
yards away. I take a last, 
long look at the dark blue 
dome of sky, and wonder if 
it really wil! be the last. 

Thinking in this vein I 
accompany my mates, Mac 
and Jack Garman, down 
into the boiler-room. Here 
we will remain until our 
reliefs get a chance to take 
our places. We envy them 
as they ascend to the upper 
deck, because they will be 
in the open air when the 
battle begins, and we will 
know nothing until we are 
relieved, 

For about an hour we 
steamed at half-speed, 


T" first ribbon of light streaks 


everything working slowly and each of 
the three engrossed in his own thoughts. 
Then came the dull, muffled booms of 
reverberating gunfire. We stiffen to 
expectant activity ! 


uLL Speep AHEAD! More Sream ! 
The telegraph clanged. We opened 
everything wide, and are kept very 
busy in the maintaining of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds of steam 
per square inch in the boilers as it is 
utilized by the engines for the tactics 
required from the bridge. We are in 
action’ Our guns belch forth death 


STOKEHOLD AND DEATH TRAP 


It is not only in the turrets and on the decks of men-of-war that heroism is shown in action. Far below 
the water line the stokers—the ‘ black squad "—are at work, and while they hear the thunder of the guns 
above them they have their ordinary everyday duty to do—fire the furnaces and keep up the pressure. 
Here is a stokehold in a warship built in pre-war days, such as that in which “Clinker Knocker ” worked 
with the certain knowledge that if his ship was badly hit an agonizing death would be his inevitable lot. 
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and destruction above our heads, and 
the ship reels drunkenly under the 
violent concussions. 

The boiler-room in a naval action 
must be the nearest approach to Hell 
on this planet. White-hot furnaces ! 
The boilers vibrating with their terrific 
high pressure. If a shell put the 
forced draft fans out of action, we 
would be charred to cinders by liquid 
flame in the back flash which would 
surely follow if the air-pressure was 
cut off. And if a shell wrecked the 
boilers we would be boiled. 

We must not let our imaginations 
run riot down here, but it is hard to 
keep one’s thoughts from straying to 
these things. This kind of fighting 
demands the purest form of courage. A 
man has to exercise perfect mastery 
over his emotions, carrying out his 
duties in a mechanical manner. I glance 
at my two companions. I know they 
are thinking the same things as I an. 
We laugh! Each tries to convey to the 
other that we don’t care a damn. But 
it is pretence, and-a poor one to boot. 

The action went on. After what seemed 
an eternity we were relieved. Petty 
Officer Gale, Farmery and Foy seemed 
to think the action was over. They told 
us that some German destroyers had 
been sunk, and the “Lizard” and 
“Lapwing” were at that moment 
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saving the crew of the German Com- 
modore’s vessel. We hurried on deck 
to see what was to be seen. The sight 
that met our gaze was the finest I have 
ever seen. On our port bow, the 
“ Fearless” was engaging two German 
cruisers, and her tactics were masterly. 
She poured a broadside into one, and at 
the psychological instant, as the other 
fired a broadside, ‘‘ Fearless” executed 
a masterly piece of tactics ; she turned 
her bows to the foe, then slewed and 
poured a salvo into the enemy, and both 
Germans raced away in flames. They 
were burning fiercely as they dis- 
appeared, and no further fighting took 
place for a while. We chased the blazing 
enemies, but a mist had settled over 
the scene, and we lost sight of them. 


T# crew were piped to breakfast and 

ate a hearty meal, and we heard all 
about the early morning fight from the 
seamen. “ Defender” had also lowered 
boats to pick up the crews of sunken 
enemies, and a light cruiser opened fire 
on “ Defender,” even in her merciful 
act of saving life. She had to run away 
and leave her boats to the mercy of an 
apparently pitiless enemy. Then up 
popped the British submarine “E 8,” who 
took the boats’ crews of the “ Defender ” 
into her conning tower, and gave the 
rescued Germans a compass and pro- 
visions, and set them a course for the 
Vaterland. She then submerged, and the 
boats’ crews of “‘ Defender”’ told us all 
about it when the flotilla returned to 
Harwich. 

After breakfast we closed up at our 
action stations, and the flotilla steamed 
steadily in the wake of the “ Fearless.” 
Not a sign of the enemy until ten a.m. 


Then we received a signal from 
two destroyers, ‘‘ Firedrake” and 
* Lurcher,” who had escorted sub- 


marines to the German coast. They had 
carried out their mission and were now 
being chased by enemy cruisers. “‘ Are- 
thusa ” also signalled she was engaging 
two enemy cruisers, and was beating 
them off in our direction. We increased 
speed and followed “ Fearless” to the 
scene of action. 

** Arethusa ”’ lay disabled and full 
of shell holes. Most of her guns were 
out of action, and guns’ crews lay 
dead and wounded on her upper deck. 
We counted thirty-six shell holes in 
her sides. Commodore Tyrwhitt stood 
exposed on the bridge giving orders, 
with his flag lieutenant dead beside 
him and the bodies of dead seamen 
lying near. It looked as though 
** Arethusa ’’ had fought her first and 
last fight. 


* Fearless” then signalled : 


“First Division oF First Fiotiiia 
Arrack with ToRPEDOES!” 


Ts was the first time in history that 
a torpedo attack was carried out in 
daylight, and we knew what to expect. 
“ Ariel” was missing from the flotilla, 
being in dockyard hands for repairs, 
and “ Hind” took her position in the 
First Division. Our objective was a large 
four-funnelled cruiser, and we had only 
recently experienced a sample of German 
gunnery from this type of ship. The 
enemy cruiser looked like a fearful 
spectre in the distance, her sides lit 
up with gold and crimson flame as she 
belched defiance at us, for she had 
observed our daring intentions. It was 
very inspiring to watch the two des- 
troyers ahead of us racing at full speed 
through a cloud of spray towards the 
curtain of steel and water, as huge 
columns of water shot up where enemy 
salvos fell. ‘‘ Acheron,’ ‘* Attack,” 
“Hind” and “ Archer,” in this order, 
seemed to fly through the sea, with a 
red and yellow pennant fluttering from 
the signal yards of each, the red and 
yellow flashes of the larger cruiser getting 
nearer and nearer as we raced to the kill. 
I experienced no sense of fear, but 
something inside of me made me wish 
[ had led a better life. I felt sorry for 
all the trouble I had caused my mother 
in my younger days, and I made a mental 
vow that if I came through this ordeal 
alive I would lead a better life in the 
future. I have spoken to many since, 
soldiers as well as sailors, and all say 
they experienced the same emotions. 
But immediately we are spared the 
good motives are forgotten, and we do 
the same thing as before. 


OUR SMALLNESS SAVED US 


W® saw the “Acheron” discharge her 

two twenty-one-inch torpedoes, 
and she disappeared from view in a hell 
of shell-swept water, only to emerge 
again with her stern to the enemy as she 
raced away to safety. “ Attack” was 
next, and carried out the same man- 
oeuvre. Now it was our turn. We got 
into position. Shells screamed over us. 
One salvo fell short to ricochet over us 
and we were swept with a deluge of 
water. Only our smallness saved us 
from being blown into eternity. One 
torpedo had sped on its errand of death, 
but something was wrong. We ought to 
have turned our stern to the enemy and 
be racing for safety. But still we lay 
with shells falling around us. 

We glanced at our commanding 
officer, who stood like a statue, as he 
waited for the after torpedo to leave 
the ship. He shouted to White and 
myself to give a hand with the torpedo. 
We ran aft and found an engine-room 
skylight hatch open which would not 
allow the torpedo to be trained on the 
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Russell, Southsea 


GREAT DESTROYER LEADER 


At the outbreak of war Sir Reginald 
Tyrwhitt was commodore of the 1st and 
3rd Destroyer Flotillas, First Fleet, and he 
commanded these Flotillas at the battle 
of Heligoland Bight, flying his flag in the 
light cruiser “Arethusa.” He was on the 
bridge in the thick of the action. 


target. I jumped into the racer, dropped 
the hatch, and round came the target. I 
jumped out of the way not a fraction 
of a second too soon. I would have been 
cut in two had I not moved so quickly. 
Hillcrest, the leading torpedoman, was 
seated on the tube taking his sight, and 
a shell took his cap off as a salvo skimmed 
over the deck. We bore a charmed life ! 
By all the rules of war at sea we should 
have been blown sky-high before now. 
The “ Archer’ was almost alongside 
of us. She came to draw the enemy 
fire from us as we lay, as she thought, 
disabled. | Our commanding officer 
thanked the commanding officer of the 
“ Archer’? when we returned to Har- 
wich. Shells were still raining around us 
when we raced out of range. 


Or attack had not given the mighty 

enemy the coup de grdce, but the 
part we played had saved the ‘‘Arethusa” 
from destruction. Four large destroyers 
of the famous L Class now raced in to 
finish the job. What a terrific gruelling 
they received ! The commanding officer 
of the “ Liberty” had a leg shot off, 
and was still giving orders, clinging to 
the bridge rail, when a shell took his 
head off. Her bridge was wrecked, but 
fortunately she survived. “ Laurel,” 


~ Laertes,” and “ Laforey ” all emerged 
with decks running with blood. We saw 
men and guns disappear in the blinding 
flashes. 

“ Fearless” then led us to look for 
more trouble, and we all engaged the 
“ Mainz” with gunfire. On board this 
German light cruiser was the son of 
the greatest German sailor, Admiral 
von Tirpitz, and the son fought a gallant 
action against overwhelming odds. 

The ‘‘ Mainz ’’ was soon reduced 
to a shambles, lying helpless, a shat- 
tered hulk, with dead and dying strew- 
ing her upper deck. She hoisted the 


White Flag and we received the order 
to ‘* cease fire.’’ 


The “ Hind” lay almost under the 
stern of the sinking “ Mainz” as the 
‘* Lowestoft ” and “ Lurcher” steamed 
alongside to take off the survivors, 
amongst whom was the son of Admiral 
von Tirpitz. He was serving as first 
lieutenant in the ship. 

Our flotillas at this time were rein- 
forced by a squadron of four light 
cruisers. We had been fighting a losing 
battle against heavier vessels, and still 
more Germans were coming, At noon 
we sighted the ‘Lion,’ ‘ Princess 





NOT TO BE CAUGHT NAPPING 


Royal,” “ Queen Mary,” “ Invincible,” 
and “ New Zealand” racing into the 
fray. We waved our caps and cheered 
ourselves hoarse as the mighty battle 
cruisers majestically steamed past, con- 
temptuously leaving us to finish off 
the small fry while they went in search 
of bigger game. The “ Lion” fired one 
salvo at a three-funnelled enemy, and 
sent us to pick up what remained of her 
crew. We saw not a sign of any swim- 
ming German sailors, the cruiser having 
blown up. 


S° ended the battle of the Heligoland 

Bight. At one p.m. we had dinner 
(bully beef and bread), and Sir David 
Beatty gave us orders to escort our 
cripples home. It was one-thirty 
when we relieved our comrades in the 
boiler-room, They had been having a 
rather anxious time. They said it had 
been the longest watch they ever kept, 
and so it was, both materially and 
spiritually. At two p.m. we started for 
England, home and beauty, at six 
knots, keeping a watchful vigil on our 
slow, limping lame ducks. We were 


relieved at four p.m. and had a little 
sleep after tea and felt ready for action 


again. We were still in enemy waters 
and anything might be expected. Sir 
David Beatty was guarding our rear 
with his battle cruisers. It was wonder- 
ful how secure we felt on every occasion 
that we saw the battle cruisers. 


© had a fright when darkness settled 
over the North Sea. On our star- 
board beam we saw the shadowy form 
of a four-funnelled cruiser, and expected 
a salvo of gunfire from her. To our 
surprise a tiny light began to wink, 
and continued to wink for a long time, 
and we wondered why. It was the 
“ Hogue,” which executed a wonderful 
feat of seamanship by taking the 
“ Arethusa”’ in tow, and the only 
means of light in those enemy waters 
was a tiny hand lamp. 

We reached Harwich at noon on the 
following day, and tied up alongside 
a new destroyer of even a later type than 
the L’s. This was the ‘ Miranda,” 
first of the M Class to commission. She 
was manned by a good percentage of 
reservists, and how they enjoyed our 
story. The “Arethusa” went back 
into dockyard hands after only forty 
crowded hours on the “ German Ocean.” 





Reginald Silk 


There is no watch below when a man-of-war is cleared for action and the enemy may be met at any moment. 


The whole ship’s company remain at action stations and sleep beside their guns. 
are on the upper deck of a cruiser asleep beside their gun with one man on watch. 


Here the gun-crew of a 6-in. gun 
Right are armour-piercing 


shells, and on the extreme left are bags containing the cordite cartridges which propel the shells from the gun. 
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FROM THE 
TRENCHES TO 
THE CABINET 


WR Albheess.. : 


ANTHONY EDEN 
All the three politicians shown in this page served in the war. Above is Mr. Anthony 
Eden in unifonn as a captain in the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, with which he served on 
the Western front, afterwards being brigade major. After the war he turned to politics 
and his rise was remarkably rapid. He became Lord Privy Seal in 1934 and was Foreign 
Secretary from 1935 to 1938. Left, Mr. Eden is seen as he is today. 


ERNEST BROWN 
Above, left, is Mr. Ernest Brown, in uniform. 
He joined the Sportsman’s Battalion in 1914, 
and was commissioned in the Somerset Light 
Infantry in 1916. He was awarded the Military 
Cross and the Italian Silver Star and men- 
tioned in dispatches. Mr. Brown, seen right 
‘as he is today, entered Parliament in 1923 
and has been Minister of Labour since 1935. 


HALIFAX 

As the Hon. E. F. L. Wood, Lord Halifax saw 
active service on the Western front, being 
mentioned in dispatches. He is seen in uni- 
form as colonel of the Yorkshire Dragoons in 
the photograph on the left of this page. After 
holding various Ministerial offices, he was 
Viceroy of India from 1926 to 1931, and 

became Foreign Secretary in 1938. 
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September I, 1914 


The IMMORTAL STORY 
of ‘L’ BATTERY 


An Epic of the Great Retreat 


by Gunner Darbyshire 


THE story of one of the outstanding actions of the early days of the war, the 

artillery and cavalry stand at Néry on September |, 1914, is here told by Gunner 

Darbyshire, of the famous ‘L’ Battery. Of the characters in this immortal story 

Captain Bradbury was awarded a posthumous V.C., Sergeant Nelson and Battery 

Sergeant-Major Dorrell (now Bt. Lt.-Col. and M.B.E.,) were awarded V.C.s, and the 

author of this thrilling narrative and Driver Osborne, the highest French decoration 
for bravery in the field, the Médaille Militaire 


been fighting heavily, and 
throughout the day on August 
31 we fought till four o’clock in, the 
afternoon; then we were ordered to 
retire to Compiégne. It was a long 
march, and when we got to Néry, near 
Compiégne, early in the evening, both 
horses and men were utterly exhausted. 
Outposts were put out by the officers, 
and the cavalry who were with us, the 
2nd Dragoon Guards (Queen’s Bays), 
were in a small field on the side of a 
road which was opposite to us. That 
road was really a deep cutting, and I 
want you to bear it in mind, because it 
largely proved the salvation of the few 
survivors at the end of the fight. 
Having made all our dispositions, we 
went to sleep and rested till half-past 
three in the morning, when we were 
roused and told to get ready to march at 
a moment’s notice. We breakfasted and 
fed the horses, and expected to be off 
again, but the battery was ordered to 
stand fast until further notice. 


SERcEANT-Masor Dorrett thought 
that this would be a good opportunity 
to water the horses, so he ordered the 
right half-battery to water, and the 
horses were taken behind a sugar factory 
which was a little distance away. The 
horses were watered and brought back 
and hooked into the guns and wagons ; 
then the left half-battery went to water. 
Everything was well, it seemed,and we 
were now expecting to move off. A ridge 
about 600 yards away was, we supposed, 
occupied by French cavalry, and a gen- 
eral and orderly retreat was going on in 
our rear. Then, without the slightest 
warning, a “ ranging”’ shot was dropped 
into the battery, and we knew instantly 
that the German gunners were on us. 
Immediately afterthis round was fired 
the whole place was alive with shrapnel 
and machine-gun bullets, and it was 
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A LL through the retreat we had 


clear that the battery was almost sur- 
rounded by German artillery and in- 
fantry. As a matter of fact, the French 
cavalry had left their position on the 
ridge before daybreak, and a strong 
German force, with ten guns and two 
machine-guns, had advanced under 
cover of the mist and occupied the 
position, which was an uncommonly 
good one for artillery. 

The very beginning of the German fire 
made havoc amongst the battery and the 
Bays, and the losses amongst the horses 
were terrible and crippling. “‘ Who'll 
volunteer to get the guns into action ?” 
shouted Captain Bradbury. 


Every man who could stand and fight 


said ‘‘ Me!” and there was an instant 
rush for the guns. Owing to heavy losses 
in our battery I had become limber 
gunner, and it was part of my special 
duty to see to the ammunition in the 
limbers. But special duties at a time 
like that don’t count for much; the 
chief thing is to keep the guns going, 
and it was now a case of everyone 
striving his best to save the battery. 

The guns were ready for marching, 
not for fighting, which we were not 
expecting ; half the horses were away, 
many at the guns were killed or 
wounded, and officers and men had 
suffered fearfully, in the course literally 
of a few seconds, after the “ ranging ” 
shot plumped into us. 


T# first gun came to grief through the 

terrified horses bolting and over- 
turning it on the steep bank of the road 
in front of us; the second gun had the 
spokes of a wheel blown out by one of 
the very first of the German shells; the 
third was disabled by a direct hit with 
a shell which killed the detachment ; 
the fourth was left standing, though the 
wheels got knocked about and several 
holes were made in the limber and all 
the horses were shot down. The fifth 
gun was brought into action, but was 
silenced by the detachment being 
killed, and the sixth gun, our own, 
remained the whole time, though the 
side of the limber was blown away, the 
wheels were severely damaged, holes 
were blown in the shield, and the buffer 
was badly peppered by shrapnel bullets. 


AROUND THIS GUN HEROES FOUGHT TO THE DEATH 
Page after page of the history of the war abounds in stories of almost incredible heroism, 


but none is more unforgettable than that of L Battery, R.H.A. 


It is commemorated at 


the Imperial War Museum, where one of the guns is preserved—a stirring reminder of a 


great deed. 


Here Driver Drane, who was at Néry, is placing a wreath sent by officers and 


men of the battery serving in India to commemorate the anniversary of the action. 
Imperial War Museum 





In a shell fire that was incessant and — 


terrific, accompanied by the hail of 
bullets from the Maxims, we got to work. 

The 13-pounders of the Royal Horse 
Artillery can be fired at the rate of 
fifteen rounds a minute, and though we 


were not perhaps doing that, because — 


we were short-handed and the limbers 
were about thirty yards away, still we 
were making splendid practice, and it 
was telling heavily on the Germans. 

As the mist melted away we could 
see them plainly and they made a 
target which we took care not to miss. 

As soon as we got No. 6 gun 
into action I jumped into the seat and 
began firing, but so awful was the con- 
cussion of our own explosions and the 
bursting German shells that I could not 
bear it for long. I kept it up for about 
twenty minutes, then my nose and ears 
were bleeding because of the concussion, 
and I could not fire any more, so I left 
the seat and got a change by fetching 
ammunition. 

Immediately after I left the seat, 
Lieutenant Campbell, who had been 
helping with the ammunition, took it, 
and kept the firing up without the loss 
of a second of time. But he had not 
fired more than a couple of rounds when 
a shell burst under the shield. The 
explosion was awful, and the brave 
young officer was hurled about six yards 
away from the very seat in which I had 
been sitting a few seconds earlier. He 
lived for only a few minutes. 


WHEN I felt a little better I began to 
help Driver Osborne to fetch ammu- 
nition from the wagons. I had just 
managed to get back to the gun, with 
an armful of ammunition, when a lyddite 
shell exploded behind me, threw me to 
the ground, and partly stunned me. 
When I came round I got up and 
found that I was uninjured. On looking 
round, however, I saw that Captain 
Bradbury, who had played a splendid 
part in getting the guns into action, had 
been knocked down by the same shell 
that floored me and was mortally 
wounded. Though the captain knew 
that death was very near, he thought of 
his men to the last, and begged to be 
carried away, so that they should not 
be upset by seeing him, or hearing the 
cries which he could not restrain. 
By this time our little camp was an 
utter wreck. Horses and men were 
lying everywhere, some of the horses 
absolutely blown to pieces ; wagons and 
guns were turned upside down, and all 
around was the ruin caused by the 
German shells. Nearly all the officers 
and men were either dead or wounded. 
The Germans had ten of their guns 
and two machine-guns going, and it is 
simply marvellous that every man and 


THEY DID BRAVE DEEDS IN DESPERATE STRAITS 








In the stand of L Battery the 2nd Dragoon Guards (Queen’s Bays) played a part scarcely 

less heroic than that of the men of the Battery. They too had been caught by the German 

artillery and many of their horses had been killed under them, but dismounted they played 

the part of gallant infantrymen and earned the striking tribute that Gunner Darbyshire pays 

them in this chapter. The photograph shows troopers of the regiment with German prisoners. 
Imperial War Museum 


horse in our battery was not destroyed. 
Not all the German artillery was field 
guns ; they had big guns with them, and 
they fired into us with the simple object 
of wiping us out. 

It was not many minutes after the 
fight began in the mist when only No. 6 
gun was left in the battery, and four of 
us survived to serve it—the sergeant- 
major (who had taken command), Ser- 
geant Nelson, myself and Driver Osborne 
—and we fired as fast as we could in a 
noise that was now more terrible than 
ever, andin a little camp that was utter 
wreckage. It was not long before we 
managed to silence several German guns. 
But very soon Sergeant Nelson was 
severely wounded by a bursting shell, 
and that left only three of us. 


CAVALRY’S FINEST WORK 


TH Bays’ horses, like our own, had 

been either ‘killed or wounded, or had 
bolted, but the men had managed to 
get down on the right of us and take 
cover under the steep bank of the road ; 
and from that position, which was really 
a natural trench, they fired destructively. 

British cavalry, dismounted, did some 
glorious work in the Great War, but 
they did nothing finer, I think, than 
their work near Compiégne on that 
September morning. And of all the 
splendid work there was none more 
splendid than the performance of a 


lance-corporal who actually planted a - 


machine-gun on his own knees and 
rattled into the Germans with it. There 
was plenty of kick in the job, but he 
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held on gamely, and he must have done 
heavy execution with his six hundred 
bullets a minute. 

By the time we had practically 
silenced the German guns, the three of 
us who were surviving were utterly 
exhausted. Osborne, who was kneeling 
beside a wagon wheel, had a narrow 
escape from being killed. A shell burst 
between the wheel and the wagon 
body, tore the wheel off, and sent the 
spokes flying all over the place. One 
of the spokes caught Osborne just over 
the ribs and knocked him over. 

The three of us had served the gun 
and kept it in action till it was almost 
too hot to work, and we were nearly 
worn out. But we went on firing, and 
with a good heart, for we knew that the 
Germans had been badly pounded, that 
the Bays had them in a grip, and that 
another battery of horse-gunners was 
dashing to the rescue. On they came, 
in glorious style. There is no finer sight 
thana horse battery galloping into action. 

Two or three miles away from us, 
“1” Battery had heard the heavy firing 
and knew that something must be 
happening to us. Round they turned, 
and on they dashed, taking everything 
before them and stopping for nothing 
till they reached a ridge about 2,000 
yards away; then they unlimbered and 
got into action, and never was there 
grander music heard than that which 
greeted the three of us who were left in 
“TL,” Battery when the saving shells of 
““T”’ screamed over us and put the 
finish to the German rout. 
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SECTION IV 


The Marne 
and 
The Aisne 


which were the Marne and the Aisne. 


Y September 5, 1914, the agonizing retreat from Mons was at an end. 








The Germans 


had shot their bolt and missed their objectives of Paris and the Channel Ports. 
Conforming to the forward movement of the French armies the British Expeditionary 


Force now took part in the advance which involved the crossing of five rivers, the chief of 
q The battles which ensued are here brilliantly 
described by a team of writers who were on the spot when these stirring events took place. 
@ The late Hon. Aubrey Herbert writes of days in captivity and his rescue by the victorious 
Allies, Dr. Martin of his adventures with a Field Ambulance, Captain Lucy of tortured days 
with the infantry, Colonel Strange of his view of the battles from the air, and Captain Needham 


of a mixed action in which the white flag was suspected of being abused. @ There is added a 
thrilling account of the loss of the cruisers ‘“‘ Aboukir,’’ “Cressy,’’ and ‘‘ Hogue."’ 


Sept. 5 — Sept. 22, 1914 





%*30 Sept. 5—Sept. 10, 1914 


‘LOCUSTS. of STEEL’ 


Emotional Entries from 
the Diary of a Casualty 


s I swung into the saddle a shot 
came from just behind me, 
missing me. I rode back as fast 

as Moonshine would go. The lull in the 
firing had ceased, and the Germans were 
all round us. One could see them in 
the wood, and they were shooting quite 
close. The man who finally got me was 
about 15 to 20 yards away ; his bullet 
. .. came into my side broken up. It 
was like a tremendous punch. I 
galloped straight on to my regiment 
and told the Colonel ... He said: 
“ . . [am sorry that you are hit. 
I am going to charge.” He had told 
me earlier that he meant to if he got 
the chance. 

I got off and asked them to take on 
my horse. Then I lay down on the 
ground and an R.A.M.C. man dressed 
me. The Red Cross men gave a loud 
whistle when they saw my wound, and 
said the bullet had gone through me. 
The fire was frightfully hot. The men 
who were helping me were crouching 
down, lying on the ground. While he 
was dressing me a horse—his, I suppose 
—was shot just behind. I asked them 
to go, as they could do me no good 
and would only get killed or taken 
themselves. The doctor gave me some 
morphia, and I gave them my revolver. 

They put me on a stretcher, leaving 
another empty stretcher beside me. 
This was hit several times. Shots came 
from all directions, and the fire seemed 
to be lower than earlier in the day. 
The bullets were just above me and my 
stretcher. I lost consciousness for a bit ; 
then I heard my regiment charging. 
There were loud cries and little spurts 
of spasmodic shooting; then every- 
thing was quiet and a deep peace fell 


by the Hon. Aubrey Herbert 


upon the wood. It was very dreamlike. 
It is really very difficult to reconstruct 
this fight. I think every man’s attention 
was fixed like iron on doing his own job, 
otherwise they would all have noticed 
more. ... 

As I lay on the stretcher a jarring 
thought came to me. I had in my 
pocket the flat-nosed bullets which the 
War Office had served out to us as 
revolver ammunition. They are not 
dum-dum bullets, but would naturally 
not make as pleasant a wound as the 
sharp-nosed ones, and it occurred to 
me that those having them would be 
shot. I searched my pockets and flung 
mine away. I did not discover one 
which remained and was buried later 
on—but neither did the Germans. 
It was first hearing German voices 
close by that jogged my memory about 
these bullets, and the Germans were 
then so close that I felt some difficulty 
in throwing the bullets away. The 
same idea must have occurred to others, 
for later I heard the Germans speaking 
very angrily about the flat bullets they 
had picked up in the wood, and saying 
how they would deal with any one in 
whose possession they were found. 


TH glades became resonant with loud, 

raucous German commands and 
occasional cries from wounded men. 
After about an hour and a half, I 
suppose, a German with a red beard, 
with the sun shining on his helmet 
and bayonet, came up looking like an 
angel of death. He walked round from 
behind, and put his serrated bayonet 
on the empty stretcher by me, so 
close that it all but touched me. The 
stretcher broke and his bayonet poked 
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Elliott & Fry 


PRISONER OF WAR 


A son of the 4th Earl of Carnaryon, the 

late Hon. Aubrey Herbert had been a 

captain in the Irish Guards, and was 

also for a time in the Diplomatic Service. 

At the outbreak of war he was a Member 
of Parliament for South Somerset. 


me. I enquired in broken but polite 
German what he proposed to do next ; 
after reading the English papers and 
seeing the way he was handling his 
bayonet, it seemed to me that there 
was going to be another atrocity, He 
was extraordinarily kind and polite. 

He put something under my head ; 
offered me wine, water and cigarettes. 
He said: “ Wir sind kamaraden.” 

Another soldier came up and said : 
“ Why didn’t you stay in England—you 
who made war upon the Boers?” 
I said: “ We obeyed orders, just as you 
do; as for the Boers, they were our 
enemies and are now our friends, and 
it is not your business to insult wounded 
men.” My first friend then cursed him 
heartily, and he moved on. 

The Germans passed in crowds. 
They seemed like steel locusts. Every 
now and then I would hear: ‘‘ Here 
is an officer who talks German,’’ and 
the crowd would swerve in like a steel 
eddy. Then: ‘‘Schnell Kinder!’ 
and they would be off. They gave a 
tremendous impression of lightness 
and iron. 


After some hours, when my wound 
was beginning to hurt, some carriers 
came up to take me to a collecting 
place for the wounded. These men were 
rather rough. They dropped me and 
my stretcher once, but were cursed 
by an officer. They then carried me 
some distance, and took me off the 
stretcher, leaving me on the ground. 
The Germans continued to pass in an 
uninterrupted stream. 

One motor cyclist, but with a 
bayonet in his hand, was very un- 
pleasant. He said: ‘‘ I would like to 
put this in your throat and turn it 
round and round,”’ waving it down to 
my nose. That sort of thing hap- 
pened more than once or twice, but 
there were always more friends than 
enemies, though as night fell the 
chance of being left without friends 
increased. 

As it grew dark, I got rather cold. 
One of the Germans saw this, covered 
me with his coat and said: “ Wait 


a moment, I will bring you something 
else.” He went off, and, I suppose, 
stripped a dead Englishman and a 
dead German. The German’s jersey 


which he gave me had no holesinit; the 
Englishman’s coat had two bayonet cuts. 


T# wounded began to cry dreadfully 

in the darkness. I found myself 
beside Robin [a fellow officer], who was 
very badly wounded in the leg. The 
Germans gave me water when I asked 
for it, but every time I drank it made 
me sick. At, I suppose, 9.30 or 10 p.m., 
they took us off into an ambulance and 
carried us to a house that had been 
turned into a hospital. I was left out- 
side, talking to a Dane who was very 
anti-German, though he was serving 
with them as a Red Cross man. He 
cursed them loudly in German. He 
said it was monstrous that I hadn’t 
been attended to, that the Germans had 
had a defeat and would be beaten. I 


said : “ Yes, it’s all true, but please stop 
talking, because they'll hear you and 
punish me.” 

Just before 12 o’clock they carried me 
into the hospital on to the operating 
table, and dressed my wound quickly. 

Then I was helped out to an outhouse 
and lay beside Robin. It was full of 
English and German wounded. They 
gave us one drink of water and then shut 
and locked the door and left us for the 
night. One man cried and cried for 
water until he died. It was a horrible 
night. The straw was covered with 
blood, and there was never a moment 
when men were not groaning and calling 
for help. In the morning the man next 
to Robin went off his head and became 
animal with pain. I got the Germans to 
do what was possible for him. I asked 
the Germans to let me out, and they 
helped me outside into a chair, and I 
talked to an officer called Brandt. He 
sent a telegram to the German authori- 
ties to say that Robin and I were lightly 


FROM SUNSHINE TOWARDS THE SHADOW OF DEATH 


As the British troops moved forward in the Autumn of 1914 through France and Belgium, 
war, with its terrible toll of death and suffering, seemed still faraway. Here on a sunny 
October day men of the 2nd Cavalry Division are halted for a rest on the way to take their 
part in the battle of the Marne, coming into action for the first time. Except for the French 
Cuirassier on the left, whose mount is at the moment a bicycle, the scene might be a Surrey 
village; but a few days later these men were facing death with unflinching courage. 
Imperial War Museum 


wounded, and asking them to let our 
families know. He would not let me 
pay. I would have liked to have done 
it for everyone, but that wasn’t possible. 

They took us away in an ambulance 
at about 11 o'clock. It was a beautiful 
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September day, very hot indeed. The 
heat in the covered ambulance was 


suffocating, and Robin must have 
suffered horribly. He asked me the 
German for “ quick,” and when I told 
him, urged the Germans on. There 
were great jolts and... 

At Viviers I found Shields, who said 
to me: “ Hallo, you wounded, and you 
a volunteer, too ?’”’—as if a volunteer 
ought to be immune from wounds. We 
were carried upstairs and told that 
Valentine and Buddy [fellow officers], 
whom I had last met under the cedars, 
were in the same hospital. Valentine 
had the point of his elbow shot away 
just after I had left him. He raised his 
hand to brush a wasp off his neck, and 
only remembered pitching forward when 
a bullet struck his elbow. He woke up 
in a pool of blood. A German came up 
and took the flask of brandy that I had 
given him after my visit to Soissons. 


H® gave Valentine a drink and then, 

when Valentine had said he did not 
want any more, swigged the whole of the 
rest off. It was enough to make two men 
drunk, solidly, for hours. Later, five 
Germans came up to Valentine and 
ragged him. One of them kicked him, 
but an officer arrived, took all their 
names, promised VaJentine they should 


BEFORE A GLORIOUS VICTORY 


During the second day of the battle of the Marne an important part was played by the 
19th Infantry Brigade in the operations which resulted in the British and French recrossing 
the Marne and driving the Germans back. Here the 19th Brigade is seen going into action 
at Signy Signets, and the capture of that place carried the British to the high ground over- 


looking the Marne. 


Guns of the 29th Brigade R.F.A. are seen on the right coming into 


action to support the infantry. 
Imperial War Museum 


be punished, and attached an orderly to 
him for the night. Buddy was badly 
wounded in the back andarm. He found 
his servant in the church at Viviers. 

Then we all met at the house in 
Viviers. The doctors gave Robin and 
me a strong dose of morphia. That 
afternoon a German doctor, whose name 
was Hillsparck, came in and woke me. 
He gave me a gold watch with a crest 
on it, and a silver watch and a purse of 
gold (£8 in it). He said that a colonel 
to whom the watch belonged had been 
buried close by in the village of Hara- 
man, and asked me if I could say who 
he was. We heard that the Colonel had 
been killed, and I imagined it must have 
been him, but we could not tell, as 
apparently every single man of the 
seventy odd who had charged with him 
had been killed. The doctor left this 
watch with me. ... 

Our experiences on the field were all 
the same. We were all well treated, 
though occasionally we were insulted. 
In hospital an old oberstadt was in 
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command of the doctors. He was very 
good to us. The English doctors were 
W., in command, 8. next, Rankin and 
Shields. They were all good doctors. 
W., Rankin and Shields were excellent 
fellows. Rankin, who has been killed 
since, himself wounded, was dressing 
the wounded on the field and was 
recommended for the V.C. Shields has 
been killed in the same way, and | 
believe would have been recommended 
but that his C.O. was also killed. They 
were both the best sort of man you 
can find. 


FTER a couple of days I moved into 
Buddy and Valentine’s room. A 
little way down the street there was 
the chateau, full of wounded Germans. 
Our men were carried there to be 
operated upon. 

W. and the other doctors who went to 
help discovered that there were 311 
wounded Germans as against 92 of our 
own, so we didn’t do badly. 

Every morning the German sentries 





used to come in and talk to us. My 
German and Buddy’s was very weak, 
but we managed to get along all right. 
Downstairs those who were lightly 
wounded sat outside in the chairs they 
took from the house, in the sunny 
garden. It was a fairly luxurious house, 
with paper marked * F.H.” I thought 
it was a girls’ school, for the only books 
we could find were the “ Berger de 
Valence’ and Jules Verne. 

My side was painful the first few days. 
Then they cut me open and took out the 
bullet, which was all in bits. It was 
rather hard lines on the others to per- 
form an operation in the room, but I felt 
much better after it. The food difficulty 
was rather acute. There was very little 
food, and what there was was badly 
cooked. We lived principally on things 
that 8. called ‘“ chupatti ”—thick, un- 
leavened biscuits. 


TH men began to give trouble. There 

was nobody in command of them. 
There was an ex-comedian who was 
particularly tiresome. We had to ask 
the Germans to punish one man for us. 
About the fourth day one of the orderlies 
escaped—Drummer McCoy. He passed 
for four days through the German lines, 
and on one occasion watched a whole 
Army Corps go by from the boughs of a 
tree. Then he found the French, who 
passed him on to the English, where he 
went to the Staff and told them of us. 
That is how we were picked up so 
quickly on the 11th. 


GERMAN STORIES 


HEre is a copy of my diary for Sep- 

tember 9: The people are begin- 
ning to return, but not the priest, who 
iswith the army. We want him for 
the regiment. Up till this time only six 
of the wounded have died. The Ger- 
mans tell us every kind of story—the 
United States are declaring war on 
Japan, Italy on France, Denmark on 
England, etc., ete. Also that Paris 
has been given twelve hours to accept 
or reject the German terms, and if the 
French Government is obdurate the 
town will be bombarded. We are told 
that we are to be taken as prisoners to 
Madgeburg. It is a week since I have 
had a cigarette. 

Thursday, September 10. We are all 
very anxious to get news home, but there 
is no chance. Last night 8S. Herbert 
died. I had a Testament, and Valentine 
and I found verses which W. read over 
his grave. Valentine has bad pain. 
Three bones broken in his arm and the 
point of his elbow gone. Buddy is 
better, but hit cruel hard. Robin has a 
bad wound, and is very restless. They 


don’t like giving us morphia. Luckily, I 
have got my own medicine chest, which 
is a good thing for all of us, as I can give 
the others sleeping draughts. Last night 
a French cavalry patrol came within 
two miles of us. Early this morning 
there was rifle fire close by. It sounded 
in the wood that we suppose is Haraman. 


WE. think the Germans may evacuate 
this place any time. The bandages 
have given out. Stores are not coming in. 
There is a big aeroplane depot quite 
close by, and the whole air is full of 
aeroplanes. It looks and feels as if 
there might be a big battle round here 
soon. They have shot an old man 
wandering about the aerodrome. But 
he was asking for it. 


THE FRENCH ARE COMING 


9 am. The aeroplanes are being 
shifted from the depot. Last night we 
heard that arms were issued to all the 
wounded Germans in hospital who could 
carry them. This morning the Germans 
are digging trenches hard. There are 
Red Crosses everywhere. The doctors 
want us to go down to the cellars if we 
are shelled. The French women in the 
village say that the French are coming ; 
firing is increasing. 

9.15 am. The German Hospital 
across the way is ordered to be ready 
to move at once. 

10.25 a.m. An order has come for all 
prisoners to parade at the church at 
12 0’clock. The German lightly wounded 
are being sent on. We are very anxious 
as to whether they mean to take us, 
too. More of our wounded who have 
died are being buried. 

11.10 a.m. A German doctor has come. 
He said: “ They are going and taking 
all [of our i.e. British] prisoners, 18 
{of our] lightly wounded, and leaving 
25 [of their] badly wounded.” French 
wounded are now coming in. We have 
no more bandages at all. A German 
sentry with whom I had talked has just 
come in. I asked him some days ago 
to buy some handkerchiefs. He said: 
“T have not been able to buy you any 
handkerchiefs, or to get the cigarettes 
you wanted, but here is one of my own 
handkerchiefs, which I have washed. 
We have got to go.” 

8 p.m. The last order is that the 
previous orders are countermanded and 
the Germans are to stay on ten days, 

Friday, September 11. Our English 
prisoners were marched off this morning. 
We are full of speculation as to what has 
really happened. Valentine, Buddy and 
Tare well. 

10.10 a.m. There are machine-guns 
about four miles away. 

10.30 a.m. There is heavy rifle fire 
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within a mile. It is very trying lying 
here in bed. We have nothing to read 
except “ The Rajah’s Heir,” which V. 
sent to me, and which has become 
known as the treasure-house of fun. It 
is a sort of mixture of Hymns Ancient 
and Modern and the “ Fairchild Family.” 

2 p.m. There is a Maxim within a 
few hundred yards of the house. Rifle 
volleys outside in the garden. A rising 
wind and rain threatening. 

3 p.m. Heavy rain. The French are 
visible, advancing. 

3.10 p.m. The French are here. They 
came in in fine style, like conquerors ; 
one man first, riding, his hand on his 
hip. The German sentries who had 
been posted to protect us wounded 
walked down and surrendered their 
bayonets. The German doctors came 
to us for help. I offered to go, but W. 
went. The French infantry and cavalry 
came streaming threugh. Our wounded 
went out into the pouring rain to cheer 
them. They got water from our men, 
whose hands they kissed. The German 
guns are on the skyline. The Germans 
are in full retreat, and said to be cut 
off by the English. 

5 p.m. A heavy bombardment of the 
German guns began from here. I have 
come upstairs to a long, low garret with 
skylights, in order to leave Valentine 
and Buddy more room. Through the 
skylight one can see every flash of the 
French and German guns. The doctors 
all came up here to watch with their 
field glasses through my skylights. 


COURTESY RETURNED 


Saturday, September 12. Yesterday 
when W. went down he found the 
German doctors receiving cavalier treat- 
ment from the French. He explained 
to the French that they had treated us 
with the greatest kindness ; after that 
the French treated with courtesy the 
old oberstadt. Shields carved a great 
wooden tombstone for the thirteen men 
who had died up to date. It is a month 
today since I left England. 


Tas afternoon Colonel Thompson, 
English Staff Officer attached to 
General Manoury, who had been at- 
tached to the Serbian Army through 
the last war, came in. McCoy, who had 
escaped, had found him and told him 
about us at Viviers. He said he would 
take me into Villers-Cotterets after he 
had done some other business. We 
talked a lot about the Balkans, but I 
finally went back and lay down in my 
garret and shall not get up again today. 
Sunday, September 13. I went off with 
Thompson this morning. We passed 
through the wood where we had had 
the fight, and a long grave of 120 men 
was shown to me by McCoy. 
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Sept. 10, 1914 


The DAY WE FORCED the 
PASSAGE of the MARNE 


by A. A. Martin, M.C., Ch.B., F.R.C.S.Ed. 
Dr. MARTIN, who had seen active service in South Africa in 1901, was in 1914 


attached to the Field Ambulance of the 5th Division. 


In telling phrases he recounts 


his experiences on the day when the victorious British army crossed the Marne. He 
had unequalled opportunity of watching the exciting incidents of an historic advance 


OULOMMIERs at this time looked a 

( little bit dégagé. It had been 
occupied by the Germans some 

days previously. and now the British 
had it. The French inhabitants were in 
Paris. The narrow old streets looked 
very cheerful and,inviting when I 
passed through. for our Army Service 
men had several fires merrily blazing 
at the side of the pavé, and the smell of 
frying bacon and roasting coffee beans 
was inviting and appetizing. Signs of 
the German occupation were every- 
where apparent. Round the ashes 
of their fires in the side streets and 


square were the charred remains of old 
and valuable furniture—a carved leg 
of an old chair, a piece of the frame of 
a big mirror, a bit of a door, and so on. 
I think the German soldier enjoyed the 
novel sensation of cooking his food over 
burning cabinets and tables and chairs 
made in the times of the Louis of France. 
Our men were extremely careful to 
avoid damage to French property, and 
made their fires of chopped wood logs. 
Tommy has good feelings and is always 
a gentleman, and he genuinely pitied 
the French in their despoiled towns. 
My orders were to report to the 


Principal Medical Officer of the 5th 
Division of the 2nd Army. The head- 
quarters of General Smith-Dorrien, the 
Commander of the 2nd Army, was a 
little cluster of houses by the roadside, 
and when we arrived the whole staff 
were standing by the road, while the 
grooms stood near holding their horses. 
Smith-Dorrien with another staff 
officer was poring over a mapand indicat- 
ing some spot on it with his finger. The 
Principal Medical Officer, Colonel Porter 
of the Army Medical Staff, was just 
coming out of a cottage, and I walked 
up, saluted, and reported my arrival. 
The Colonel gave me a cheery greeting, 
asked if I had breakfasted, and, noticing 
the South African War ribbon on my 
tunic, said that as I had seen service 
before I would soon be quite at home. 


| was then told to report to the 

officer commanding a section of 
the 15th Field Ambulance, which was 
lying about 500 yards farther down the 
road. I reported to Major O—— of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, who 
told me that he was waiting to evacuate 
some wounded to Coulommiers before 
moving up to rejoin the headquarters 
of the ambulance which was advancing 





Field Ambulances of the R.A.M.C., of whose work Dr. Martin tells in this chapter. 


NON-COMBATANTS BUT ALL OF THEM HEROES 
No men of the British Army deserved better of their country and their comrades than those who served in the 


The 18th Field Ambulance of 


the 6th Division is here seen halted for the midday rest at Hartennes, south of Soissons, during the retreat from 
Mons. The men had dealt with death and suffering for days like heroes, and but a little later they were back in 
the fighting line on the Marne, risking life and limb with undiminished courage and the finest spirit of self-sacrifice. 
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with the 15th Infantry Brigade. There 
were sixteen wounded British in a small 
farmhouse beside the road. They were 
lying on straw on the floor and the 
wounds of all of them had been dressed. 
When I entered they were drinking milk 
supplied by the old farmer and his wife. 
This old farmhouse had been occupied 
by the Germans two days previously, 
and the old farmer brought me through 
the house to show what the Huns had 
done. His two wooden bedsteads had 
been smashed. All his wife’s clothes 
had been taken out of a chest of drawers 
and torn up, and the chest had been 
battered badly with an axe. The 
windows were broken and two legs of 
the kitchen table had been chopped off. 
An old family clock lay battered in a 
corner, and anancient sporting gun was 
broken in two. The farmer showed me 
one of his wife’s old bonnets which had 
been thrown into the fire by these lovely 
Germans and partially burned. Fancy 
burning an old woman’s bonnet! Two 
German soldiers got into the fowl-yard 
and struck all the birds down with 
their bayonets. A fine Normandy dog 
lay dead at the garden gate, shot 
by a German non-commissioned officer 
because the poor beast barked at him. 


1914. 


VILLAGE WHERE BRITISH AND GERMANS 





WERE AT DEATH GRIPS 
There was sharp fighting at many points during the advance to the Aisne on September 12, 


The British troops found one bridge over the Vesle at Braine intact. The crossing 


was forced, and at eleven o’clock in the morning the three regiments of the 1st Cavalry 

Brigade, the 2nd Dragoon Guards, the 5th Dragoon Guards and the 11th Hussars, attacked, 

and for two hours there was a fierce fight in and about the village. The casualties were 

heavy, and above is the scene in the main street of Braine when the Germans had been 
driven out and the wounded were being evacuated. 


Imperial War Museum 


The old-fashioned furniture and 
adornments of the house had been 
destroyed. All the pictures were broken 
except two—one of these was a framed 
picture of Pope Leo XIII, and the 
other was one representing the Cruci- 
fixion. We guessed that the German 
troops must have been Bavarians, who 
are mostly Catholic. 


| HAVE described this wrecked home as 

it was typical of hundreds of others 
that I have seen in France. It all seemed 
so stupid, so senseless, so paltry, and 
mean. Conceive the frightfulness of 
burning an old lady’s bonnet and 
smashing an old clock that had been in 
the family’s possession for three genera- 
tions, and had ticked the minutes to the 
farmer’s folk and whose face had been 
looked at by those long since dead. The 
old farmer was in tears and very 
miserable. He said that the German 
soldiers were very drunk and had 
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brought a lot of bottles of champagne 
with them, round which they spent a 
very hilarious night. One of the men 
had a very fine voice and sang a German 
drinking song, while the others hiccupped 
the chorus. There were certainly a lot 
of empty champagne bottles lying about, 
and I don’t think that the old farmer's 
beverage ever soared above vin rouge, 
so the bottles must have been German 
loot. 

About eleven o’clock, while we were 
still waiting for returning empty supply 
wagons to take off our wounded, 
we heard that some German prisoners 
were being marched in. This caused 
some excitement, and, speaking for 
myself, I was consumed with curiosity 
to see some specimens of this great 
German army and observe what manner 
of men they were. Under a strong 
guard of cavalry three hundred prisoners 
with about ten officers were marched 
into a field close to our farmhouse. 


AFTER IRON RATIONS A HOT MEAL ONCE MORE 


The Army cooks, though they may sometimes have been the butt of Army wit, played an unspectacular part in the 

war, for which every soldier must be grateful. Whenever it was humanly possible the field kitchen was got to work, 

often under conditions which would have dismayed any men less resourceful, and a hot meal was forthcoming. This 

photograph shows a scene with the B.E.F. late in September 1914. The retreat is over ; the enemy is back across the 
Marne, and once more the field kitchen sends up its savoury odours to tempt the hungry Tommy. 
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FROM STRAW BEDS TO BLIGHTY 
Every available building was pressed into service to accommodate the wounded in the early days of the war, some- 


times only a barn, sometimes a farmhouse, and sometimes such a stately, though empty, chateau as this. For the 

wounded only straw beds were available, and here, while British wounded are being carried out, more straw. is being 

carried in, though straw in hospitals was a formidable danger in case of fire, as Colonel Osburn points out in Chapter 13. 

Bul straw, too, was often the best bedding the Germans could provide, and blood-soaked at that, as is told in page 130. 
Imperial War Museum 
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Leaves from the Editor’s Note-Book 


(Continued from page ii of this wrapper) 


photographs of themselves dating from their period of service 
in the army and of their several friends and acquaintances. 
While it will not be possible to find room in the pages of 
Tue Great War: I Was Tuere! for snapshots of merely 
domestic or purely personal interest, | shall always @ pleased 
ho consider snapshots of scenes and happenings in France 
‘and the other theatres of the War that @ve not previously 
been published. 
‘ 
As I commented in the preceding section of this Note Book, 
a very considerable and special effort has been made to 
obtain an entirely new set of photographs of the places and 
points of particular war-time interest, known to the military 


man wr-> served on the Western Front. The many expeditions. 


that tase been made for this purpose have shown mé as 
‘chearts 2s anything could show, that the interest” ‘displayed 
In these war-time scenes on the part.f ifiuse who were there 
is as ceen. if not keener, as ‘ever it was. Shortly, no doubt, 
letters wil! come from readeyg that will demonstrate fully the 
accurac~H Ligs statement. Some of these letters I shall hope 






On of the aspects of our work which has struck me most 

vividly js ghee willingness, even the keenness, of the 
sokdiers who have served in every capacity, from-private to 
general, and from seaman to admiral, to assist us on ‘the 
literary side of our work. The sketch programme which we 
arranged to give with our first Part represented nearly two 
hundred extracts and articles by men who most certainly were 
’ there * and, with a very few exceptions indeed, they expressed 
the keenest interest in our work and their hope that they 
would be able to assist us even further in the presentation 
* of the human story of che Great War. This is a most en- 
ouraging fact, and it emboldens me to suggest that-those of 
my readers who have well documented accounts of their experi- 


- _epees.in some capacity as fighting members of the Services, 


$Nuu.a communicate with me, sending particulars of any 
personal story that might fill a page or two of our work. 

bviously, as our chapters are generally arranged in order 
of time it will not be possible to augment our earlier 
sections with such contributions, unless they proved to“be 
of so great an importance and appeal as to be wortlty wf 


tobi rom m for in this N&e Book from time to time. supplementary publication. hy “J 
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